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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
SIGNOR ARDITI’S CONCERTS. 


EVERY EVENING. 





(The Concerts will Positively Terminate on Saturday Next.) 


Great Success of the New Selection (arranged by Signor Arpiri) from 
Wacwex's Romantic Opera, 


“UTANNHAUSER.!' 


MISCELLANEOUS NIGHT. 


THIS EVENING (Saturday), December 9th, the second part of the Concert will 
commence with the New Grand Selection from Wacnex's Opera, 


“TANNHAUSER.’ 


Introduction : Andante Maestoso; Chorus of Sirens, “‘ Where love abounds ;" Air, 
“ Madonna Holda ;" Solos for Flute, cor-Anglais, and clarionet, performed by MM. 
Svendsen, Crozier, and Pollard; Air, ‘* When thou endowed with talent,” performed 
on the euphonium by Mr. Phasey; Chasse; Air, **My inspired spirit Thee alone 
shall praise,” performed by the full orchestra; March and Chorus, “ Hail to this 

lace!” For this selection the orchestra will be composed of Sixteen First Violins, 

‘ourteen Second Violins, Ten Violas, Ten Violoncellos, Ten Contra-Bassi, Three 
Flutes, Two Oboes, Two Clarionets, Two Bassoons, Twelve Horns, Six Trumpets, 
Six — Two Harps, Two Euphoniums, Two Bombardons, Drums, &c.; with 
Full Chorus, 


Promenade, 1s.; Upper Boxes, 2s.; Dress Circle, 4s.; Private Boxes from 10s. 6d. 
Notice.—The Upper Box and Dress Circle seats are numbered and reserved, and 
may be secured, without extra charge, at the Box Office of the Theatre, which is 
open daily from Ten till Six o'clock. 


ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—The GRAND BAL 
D'OPERA will take place on TUESDAY, December 19. The Band will 
number One Hundred Performers. Conductor, Mr. D. Godfrey. Ball Tickets, 
Half-a-Guinea ; Dress Circle, 5s.; Gallery Stalls, 4s.; Gallery, 2s.; Private Boxes, 
from Four Guineas.—Tickets may be obtained at the Box-office of the Theatre; 
at Caapre.t and Co.'s, 50, New Bond Street; and at the principal Libraries and 
ne ea 8. May, of Bow Street, has been appointed Costumier to the 
pera. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—THIS DAY.—SATURDAY 


CONCERT AND AFTERNOON PROMENADE.—Palace lighted up, and 
illuminated Alhambra Court.—Mdlle, Sinico, Mdile. Edi, and Signor Stagno. Solo 
Violinist, Mr. H. Blagrove. Conductor—Mr. Manns, Programme includes Schu- 
mann's Symphony, No. 2, C major (first time); Mendelssohn's Overture, ‘‘ Hebriden” 
(Fingals Cave); Hymn 4 Ste Cecile; Violin Solo and Orchestra—Gounod. 

Admission Halt-a-crown, or free by New System Guinea Season Ticket, admitting 
until 30th November, 1866. 

Reserved seats Half-a-crown, at the Palace. 

Notz.—Stations now open at Denmark-Hill, Peckam Rye, and Honor Oak, to 
High-Level Station, opposite Centre Transept. 

Railway Yearly Tickets, at One Guinea, are issued at. Victoria from any station on 
the High Level Line to the Crystal Palace. 


RS. JOHN MAOFARREN will give a SECOND 

EVENING at the PIANOFORTE at the St. Barnabas Schools, South Ken- 

sington, on Tuesday, Dec. 19th. Pianist—Mrs. Joun MacvaBREN. Vocalists— 
Fiorexcs De Covacy and Miss Manian WALSH. 


PART I. 

Allenty Maestoso {Senate in A minor)—Mozart; Two-part Song, ‘The Maybells 
and the Flowers "—Mendelssohn ; Musical Sketches—Sterndale Bennett; Aria, “ Voi 
che sapete” (Figaro)—Mozart ; Valse Brillante—Chopin; Ballad, ‘One Year” (a 
ving Tale)—Mrs. John Macfarren ; Fantasia on Scotch Airs, “ Bonnie Scotland” 


PART IL. 

Sonata, with the “Funeral March," Op. 26—Beethoven; Duet, “Oh Sweet Sum- 
mer Morn" (She Stoops to Conquer )—Macfarren ; Musical Vignette, “The Sun's Last 
Ray,” and Caprice-étude, *‘ The Babbling Brook "—Brissac ; Song, ‘“‘ The Beating of 
pap Heart "—Macfarren; Scotch Ballad, ‘* Last May a braw wooer ;" Fantasia, 

Carnaval de Venise"—Schulhoff, 


Previous to each piece rema. f the music, writte 
WG A Mace - rks on the character and purpose 0: usic, written 


M R. DEACON’S Chronological Recitals of Pianoforte 


Music, will take place at Leamington, Tuesday, Dec. 12; and at Derby 
y, Dec, 13, , Fe se +0, Wimpole Street 




















THE ALLEGHANIANS. 


GREAT ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


EVERY NIGHT AT EIGHT, and SATURDAY AFTERNOON AT THREE. 


The Alleghanian Vocalists and Bell Performers will give their 
FIRST CONCERT IN LONDON 
On Wednesday Evening Next, 13th Dec., at Eight o’Clock. 


This Troupe has been organized for upwards of 19 years. J. M. Bovtarp, Diree- 
tor; D. G. WatpRon, Agent. The full programme will be published on Monday next. 

Area, 1s.; Balcony, 2s.; Reserved Seats, 3s.; Sofa Stalls, 5s., which may be 
obtained at Mr. Mrrcnexu's Royal Library, 33, Old Bond Street, and at Austin's 
Ticket Office, 28, Piccadilly. 


«*. REMEMBER THE 131m DECEMBER, 1865. 
> Look out for the Greatest Musical Novelty of the Age. 


LHAMINGTON SPA. 
IMPORTANT SALE. 


To Musical Protessors, Amateurs, Collectors of High Class 
Violins, and Others. 

















ESSRS. WILDIGG & BROWN beg to announce 


that they will Seil by Auction, on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, the 
18tb, 19th, and 20th days of December, 1865, by order of the Executors of the late 
G. N. Swinson, Esq., upon the premises, No. }, Hamilton Terrace, Leamington, his 
valuable collection of Violins, Tenors, &c., comprising A VIOLONCELLO, by 
Saliagni, cf matchless quality ; THREE TENORS, one by Joseph Guarnerius, 1668, 
one an Amati, and one a Red Foster. The two former instruments are almost, if not 
quite, unequalled. FIVE VIOLINS, two by Joseph Guarnerius, Cremona, 1723 and 
1733; one by Andreas Guarnerius, Cremonz; one by Antonius Stradivarius, Cremona, 
1726; and the other by Klotz. Alsoa supposed Amati kitt. EIGHT DODD BOWS, 
and three by Juart. These inatruments have been obtained at very great cost, and 
may certainly rank jamong the finest known; of their genuineness there will be no 
doubt in the mind of the i or professional performer, and this is an 
opportunity which may never again be presented of obtaining instruments of 
such surpassing excellence. Also a fine Collection of BOUND MUSIC, com- 
prising nearly all the Compositions of Correlli, Handel, Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven, 
Spohr, and others. A fine Collection of Statuettes, Bronzes, and other Works 
of Art; afew Oil Paintings by Raven, Domenichino, Lucatelli, Velasquez, Raysiael 
Old Franck, L. Da Vinci, and others ; a Library of about 1,300 volames of Standard 
Literature and Medical Works; 340 ounces of Silver Plate; a small quantity of Wino; 
and a portion of the substantial Household Furniture, &c.,&c. Particulars in Cata- 
logues (6d. each), to be had of the Auctioneers, 12, Upper Parade, Leamington; or 
the Office of this paper, 








ORDER OF SALE. 
First Day.—Books. 


Second Day.—Engravings, Paintings, Violins, and Music; Statuary and other 
Works of Art; Old China, Plate and Plated Wares. 
Third Day.—Furniture, and Effects, and Wine. 


Sale to commence each morning at Eleven o'clock. 
On view on Friday and Saturday, Dec. 15th and 16th, from Ten till Four, by 
Catalogue only. 


= QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, Hanover Square. 


—These elegant ROOMS, consisting of the great hall, the lower hall, drawing 
rooms, &¢., may now be ENGAGED for concerts, balls, bazaars, banquets, wedding- 
breakfasts, entertainments, lectures, readings, public and committee meetings, &¢., 
** Unquestionably the most comfortable concert rooms in London."—Atheneum, Feb., 
8, 1862.’ A plan of the great hall’ may be had on application, free of charge. for 
terms apply to Mr. Fish, on the premises.—By order of the Proprietor, Robert Cocks, 








ERR LEHMEYER begs to announce to his friends 
and pupils that he is in London for the season. All applications for Piano 
Lessons ss Concerts to be to Herr Leumsysz, No. 1, North Cresoent, 
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OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, Instituted 1822; 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. Under the immediate patronage of 
Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the PRINCE OF WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the PRINCESS OF WALES. 
His Majesty the KING of the BELGIANS. 

KING'S SCHOLARSHIP.—An examination of female candidates for a King's 
Scholarship (available for one year) will take place at the Academy, on Tuesday, the 
19th December next, at 11 o'clock. . : 

This Scholarship is open to public competition, and is not confined to pupils of the 
Academy. Candidates, whose age must not be under 12, nor exceeding 18 years, will 
send in their names and addresses to the Secretary ( panied by ther i 
tion of a subscriber to the Institution), on or before the 16th December. 

The certificate of birth must be produced previous to the candidate being allowed 
to compete for the Scholarship. 

By order of the Committee of Management, 
J. GIMSON, Secretary. 

Royal Academy of Music, 4, Tenterden Strect, Hanover Square. 

November 28th, 1865. 


ESTMORLAND SCHOLARSHIP.—Royal Academy 
of Music.—A SCHOLARSHIP for VOCALISTS, called the Westmorland 
Scholarship (in compliment to the, late Earl of, Westmorland, the founder of the 
Royal Academy of Music), has been established by subscription, and will be con- 
tended for annually, in December. It is open for competition to female candidates 
between the ages of 18 and 24 years, and is not confined to pupils of the Academy. 
The amount of the Schoiarship is £10, which will be appropriated towards the cost 
of a year’s instruction in the Academy. 
Candidates’ names (accompanied by the recommendation of a subscriber to the 
Academy) will be received by the Secretary up to the 16th December, 1865. 
Certificate of birth must be forwarded. 








TO DRAMATIC TRANSLATORS. 
WANTED, THREE TRANSLATORS, 


To transiate an English Drama for the German, and Italian Stages. “None 
need apply but those experienced in this line of,business ; alsocopies of testimonials 
required.—Address (in French, German, or Ifalian) to Ricuakd, C. Lever, Esq., 
(Paganini Redivivus) 48, St, Martin's Lane, Trafalgar Square, London, 


Nora.—Continental reputation preferred, and references expected. 


CHRIST CHURCH CATHEDRAL, OXFORD. 


ANTED in this CHOIR, an ALTO and TENOR, 
Stipend, £80. per annum. Also, THREE BASSES, at the respective 
Stipends of £80, £60, and £40 perannum. No application will be entertained unless 
accompanied by a testimonial that the Candidate is practically well versed in 
Cathedral Music, signed by the Organist.of his Choir. Applications to be made to 
Dr. C. W. Corre, Organist, 4, Merton Street. Testimonials of good character, &c., 
to be forwarded to the Dean of Christ Church. Candidates fof trial must attend at 
the Cathedral on Monday and Tuesday, December 18th and 19th, at 11 o'clock. 


MADAME W. VINCENT. WALLACE, 
Pianist to Her Grace the Dowager Duchess of Sutherland, 
Begs respectfully to announce to her Friends that she will Resume giving 
LESSONS ON THE PIANOFORTE, 
After the Christmas Holidays. 
Dee, 18t, 1865.—51, Ordnance Road, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 














The examination will take place at the Academy on Monday, the 18th D R 

at 10 o'clock, By order of the Committee of Management, 
J. GIMSON, Secretary, 

Royal Academy of Music, 4, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. 
November 28th, 1865. 

Further subscriptions towards the fund of this Scholarship will be applied to the 
increase of its annual value 

The Examination for the Potter Exhibition, for students of the Royal Academy of 
Music of two or more years’ standing, will also take place on the 18th December. 


MDLLE. LIEBHART. 
\ DLLE. LIEBHART will SING every evening, at 


Juuuien'’s Popular Concerts, at the Prince of Wales's Theatre, Bramincaam, 
All communications to be addressed to her residence, 8, Marlborough Hill, St. John's 
Wood, or, until the 15th December to the Prince of Wales's Theatre, Birmingham, 


MDLLE. LIEBHART. 
\ DLLE. LIEBHART will SING the “Lizsyarr 
Po.ka,” which met with such great success at Mellon's Concerts (composed 
expressly for her by Prof. MuLDeR), every evening, at JULLIEN'’s Popular Concerts, 
at the Prince of Wales's Theatre, Birmingham. 
MDLLE. LIEBHART. 
ADLLE. LIEBHART will SING Procu’s admired 
Lied, “* At Morning's Break ""—MoRGENFENSTERLN, (composed expressly for 
her) at Jutiien’s Popular Concerts, at the Prince of Wales's Theatre, Birmingham, 
every evening. 














MDLLE. LIEBHART. 
fF byseiree LIEBHART will SING Bervienant’s Rondo, 


(composed expressly for her) ‘‘ La Pienadel me Guibilo,” at JuLLizn'’s Con- 
certs, at the Prince of Wales's Theatre, Birmingham, every evening next week. 





Benepict’s 
ace, Bayswater, 


ISS FLORENCE DE COURCY will Sing 


“ Rock nie to Sleep" at Dover, Dee. 18th.—%; Sutherland 


R. FRANK ELMORE will sing his two New Songs, 

“ Airy, fairy Lilian” and ‘“* Were this world only made for me,” at Dumfries, 

Dec. 9th; Dundee, Dec. 11th; Maidstone, Dec. 14th; Ashford, Dec. 15th; Froome, 
Dec. 19th; Ashby de la Zouch, Dec. 22nd.—London : 128, Adelaide Road, N.W. 


R. FRANK ELMORE will sing Herr Reichardt’s New 

Song, ‘My heart’s in the highlands,” at Dumfries, Dec. 9th; Dundee, Deo. 

11th; Maidstone, Dec. 14th; Ashford, Dec. 15th; Froome, Dec. 19th; Ashby de la 
Zouch, Dec, 22nd. 


ISS ROSE HERSEE will sing Benepicr’s Variations 


on “ Le Carnaval de Venise,” at Leicester, Dec. 12th. 


R. GEORGE PERREN will sing at Belfast, 8th Dec. ; 
® Dumbarton, 11th; Blackburn, 13th; Edinburgh, 16th; Dandee, 18th; Dun- 
fermline, 19th; Newcastle, 22nd ; Glasgow, 23rd; Leicester, 26th; Edinburgh, 27th; 
Tynemouth, 28th; South Shields, 29th; Jarrow, 30th, 
Address, en route, to 8, Barrington Road, Brixton, S. 


ILLIE PAPE—Honored by the command of H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales—will continue his TOUR through the Provinces,— 
Address—No, 9, Soho-square, W. 


RS. TENNANT begs to announce her return to town 

for the season. Terms, for Concerts, Oratorios, Soirées, &., as well as for 

Instruction in Singing, may be obtained of Mrs. Tennant, 58, Maddox-street, New 
Bond-street, W. 























MADAME PAREPA. 
ADAME PAREPA will be in London next February, 


1866, having concluded other arrangements in America, and accepted a re- 
engagement for next year.—10, Warwick Crescent, Maida Hill. 
MISS BERRY. 


FS ees BERRY requests that all communications relative 
dL to lessons or engagements, either in town or in the provinces, be addressed to 
her, care of Messrs. Duncan Davison, 244, Regent Street, London, W. 


MADAME BERGER LASCELLES. 








M ADAME BERGER LASCELLES requests all letters, 


respecting engagements for Oratorios, Concerts and Lessons, in town or 
country, to be addressed to her residence, 3, York Street, Portman Square, W. 


MR. HORTON CLARIDGE ALLISON. 
( First Prize, Leipsic Conservatorium, 1865.) 


R. HORTON CLARIDGE ALLISON Instructs 


\ Students, professional or amateur, in Pianoforte playing, Harmony, Counter- 

point and Composition (on the principles of the German colleges of music), through 

oe <0 K = ah ag English, French, or German languages.—Address—206, Maryle- 
ne Road, N.W. 








MR, HENRY HAIGH. 
M R. HENRY HAIGH, of the Royal English Opera, 


will be DISENGAGED on the 20th, and free to accept Engagements for 
English or Italian Opera, Concerts, and Oratorios. 
205, Euston Road, N.W. 





RS. JOHN HOLMAN ANDREWS has the honor to 


announce that her next-meetings for the practice of Vocai Concerted Music 
will take place on Thursdays, Dee. 14th and 21st, at her residence, 50, Bedford Square. 


R. HOWARD. GLOVER respectfully announces that 

his BENEFIT, consisting of a variety of DRAMATIC and MUSICAL 

ENTERTAINMENTS, will take placeat DRURY LANE THEATRE, on FRIDAY 
EVENING, Dec. 15th, 


ISS FANNY ARMYTAGE is now at liberty tu make 
arrangements for Oratorios, Concerts, or Pupils, Letters to be addressed to 
15, Park Crescent, Stockwell, 8, f 


R. W. MASON will play his Popular FANTASIA ON 
| _— AIRS at South Shields, Dec. 15th, and at North Shields in Christ 
mas week, 


HE CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY.—Invest- 


ments for large or small sums.—Investors may be either Shareholders or 
Depositors, or both. The taking of land entirely optional. Prospectuses for the 
14th year, explanatory of the Share, Deposit, Land, and Borrowing Departments, 
with last Annual Report, sent fre: of Charge. Offices, 33, Norfolk Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. ; where plans of 60 estates in 26 counties can be seev. Buyers of 
land need not be Shareholders. CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary. 

















“ Just the sort of song for Christmas time, healthy and vigorous.""— Musical World 


“T WISH YOU A MERRY CHRISTMAS,” Song, com- 
pass C to E. Written by E. N. Marxs, composed by W. T. Betouen, Bir- 
mingham., Post free 13 stamps. 
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SIGNOR ARDITI'S CONCERTS. 


Formidable as was the catalogue of orchestral compositions set down 
by Signor Arditi in his prospectus, there seems a fair chance of his 
producing a large majority of them before his series of concerts comes 
to an end. His programmes have been full of interest, and in some 
reeperte almost unprecedented. More than once he has given as many 
as four different overtures by four different masters on the same evening, 
and this in addittion to other genuine attractions. Since we last noticed 
the concerts another genial specimen of the French Méhul, the “ Min- 
strel of Givet,” has been brought forward in the shape of his overture 
to Les deux Aveugles de Toledo, which is quite Spanish in cast, and quite 
as characteristic as the Chasse du Jeune. Henri—a favourite, it would 
appear, to judge by its frequent appearance in the bills. ‘I'hen we have 
had two overtures to Der Vampyr, by Marschner and Lindpaintner, each 
of whom composed an opera under that name. Lindpaintner’s is, perhaps, 
the better of the two, the influence of Weber being so potent with the 
late Hanoverian Kapellmeister as to lead occasionally (Zuryanthe to wit) 
even to downright plagiarism. Both, however, were worth hearing. 
Another and a still better overture by Lindpaintner—to the ballet of 
Joko le Singe de Brésii ; the overture to Spohr’s early opera, Pi2tro von 
Abano ; and most pleasant of all, Schubert's to Rosamunde—the last two 
all but unknown to London—have gratified admirers of the purely 
German school, Cherubini’s overture L’ Hotellerie Portugaise—an opera 
composed in 1798 (for the Salle Favart), of which little but the prelude 
and a trio is now ever heard; and that to his Lodoiska, composed in 
1791 (the year Mozart died), were equally interesting, as specimens of 
the illustrious Florentine, whose music, pronounced “too learned” 
by his countrymen, is, perhaps, though not nearly so well known as 
it deserves, better known anywhere than in Italy. Add to this 
already rich selection five overtures of Rossini, including the now 
rarely heard, but not the less charming, Jtaliana in Algeri—com- 
posed in 1813, the same year as Tancredi and Aureliano in Palmyra ; 
several of Auber’s—not the least welcome being those to Le Philtre, 
(the libretto of which was afterwards appropriated by Donizetti 
for his L’ Elisir d’ Amore), and Le Dieu et la Bayadere ; Mendelssohn's 
poetical dream of a Calm Sea and Happy Voyage ; the overture to Fer- 
nand Cortez, the second grand opera composed by Spontini for Paris 
(produced in 1809, two years after Za Vestale had made him famous) ; 
and the most popular dramatic preludes of Hérold, Weber, &c. As all 
these have been played, and well played, Signor Arditi may be credited 
with uncommon diligence, But there still remains to name the Zroica 
Symphony and the Symphony No. 4. (B flat) of Beethoven; the 
Symphony No. 10 of Haydn (in E flat); and the great C major 
(‘‘ Jupiter”) of Mozart. The very fine performances of these noble 
works have added materially to the musical importance of the concerts, 
and conferred honour alike on the conductor and the members of his 
orchestra, The Jupiter” was given on a “ Mozart-night,” when, 
besides the symphony, the overtures to three of Mozart’s comic operas— 
Die Entfithrung dem Serail, Cosi fan Tutte, and Der Schauspieldirector— 
were included in the selection. 


At the concert on Saturday night the programme was eminently 
“ miscellaneous,” including the overtures to Oberon, Chasse, Guil- 
laume Tell, and Fra Diavolo; the “ Mabel” waltz and “ Guards” 
quadrille, by Mr. D. Godfrey, together with the lively “« War Galop” 
of Mr, D' Albert ; a violin solo by the young and clever Mdlle. Arditi, 
and an unusually extensive choice of vocal music, contributed b 
Mdlles. Laura Harris, Sarolta and Sinico, Signors Stagno and Ferranti, 
M. Foli and Mr. Santley. It was Mr. Santley’s last appearance in 
England for a lengthened period, and the interest was therefore chiefly 
and naturally centred in his performances. Never did our admirable 
barytone sing better, rarely so often in one evening, and never to a more 
densely crowded and enthusiastic audience. First came a duet by Ricci 
(with Signor Ferranti) ; then a new song, ‘‘Life’s Curfew Bell,” by 
Signor Arditi, which pleased so unanimously that he was compelled to 
repeat it; and then poor Wallace’s favorite song, “ The Bell-ringer.” 
This last being also-uproariously called for again Mr. Santley substituted 
the well-known “ Stirrup Cup "—which, still not satisfied, the audience 
insisted so loudly upon hearing once more that he could not in courtesy 
refuse. On retiring he was cheered and applauded by the whole 
assembly, in galleries, boxes, and promenade. iss Laura Harris, who 
by her execution of the difficult air, “Gli angui d’inferno” (J/ Flauto 
Magico) had already, on the “ Mozart Night,” proved herself a valuable 
acquisition, was also obliged to repeat the quaint stherzo, “ L’Orologio,” 
and the “ Ilma” valse of Signor Arditi; while a similar compliment was 
paid to the “ Miserere” from Jt Trovatore, in which the solos were 
assigned to Mdlle. Sinico and Signor Stagno. Signor Foli, in a song 
by Mr. Balfe (* Peace of the Valley ”), Signor Ferranti, in “ Largo al 
factotum,” and Malle. Sarolta, in «I dreamt that I dwelt,” &c., all won 
favor from an audience unable to move about, but seemingly resolved 
= enjoy the music all the more heartily under the pressing circum- 
stances, 





A series of special programmes has been the distinguishing feature of 
the present week. The first was held with extraordinary success on 
Monday night. The opening part of the concert comprised Beethoven's 
overture to Egmont, Schumann's third symphony (in E flat), and a selec- 
tion from Herr Wagner’s Tannhauser, with songs by Mozart, Weber, and 
Spohr (singers, Mdlle. Sarolta and Sinico, Signors Stagno and Foli). The 
syniphony of Schumann, heard on this occasion for the first time in 
England, was wonderfully well played and received with great favor, 
the scherzo, a very spirited and characteristic movement, being loudly 
and generally encored. Two movements from the 7annhauser selection, 
which has been most effectively put together by Signor Arditi, received 
the same compliment. An ‘Italian Night” on T y (with Tann- 
hauser for the second time); on Wednesday a “ Mendelssohn night ;” on 
Thursday a “ French night;” and on Friday a‘ Beethoven night” (with 
two of the four Leonora overtures,a symphony, and a pianoforte concerto), 
completed a week’s programme unparalleled for variety. Of these we 
shall speak at length in our next number, Felicien David's Cantata 
called The Desert is in rehearsal, and the dance music is to be further 
enriched with a new valse by Signor Arditi, under the persuasive title 
of “ Limited Liability.” Meanwhile the despotic placard forbidding 
‘‘ readmission " to the promenade has been withdrawn, and people can 
go iv and out just as suits their pleasure and convenience. S. M. N. 


= further particulars of the Tannhauser selection see another 
column.] D. Peters, 


a 
MENDELSSOHN. 


The object of these lines is not to speak of Mendelssohn as a com- 
poser, but to preserve from oblivion a little passage in his life; and thus 
to lay a late though not unavailing garland on his grave. It was in 
the hot summer of 1842 that he arrived at Zurich on his way from the 
Alps. No sooner was his name announced in the Tageblait than his 
hotel was beseiged by a crowd of the most prominent musicians and 
amateurs of Zurich, eager to invite him to their houses. ‘To all, 
however, he returned a courteous but firm refusal. The object of his 
journey to Switzerland was the restoration of his health, already severely 
menaced ; and the physicians had absolutely forbidden him all exertion 
or excitement. Amongst bis visitors was the director of the Blind 
Asylum, who represented to him that some of the patients of that in- 
stitution were remarkable for their musical talent, and that their songs 
and choruses had been received with much favour by the public; but 
that he was anxious for the opinion of a really competent musician, both 
on the abilities and the performance of his pupils. ‘1 have refused all 
other invitations,” said Mendelssohn, “ but to your blind people I will 
come.” And come he did. The spectacle of the sightless assembly 
struck him, and he addressed them in the kindest terms. Some ot 
their compositions were then performed, Score in hand, he listened, 
evidently interested and touched. He was especially pleased by a 
chorus of more pretension than the rest. He said something in its 
praise, particularly commending certain passages, and then told the 
director that there was no doubt as to the ability of the writer—that he 
hoped he would go on working, and compose to words of more impor- 
tance. Seeing a correction in the score, he asked whose it was: and 
on being told, said, laughing and in the kindest way, “ the alteration 
is quite right, and makes the passage more strictly correct, but it was 
better and more striking before;” and then, turning to the blind man, 
he said ‘‘ Take care that your corrections are always improvements—a 
cultivated ear wants no rules, but is its own rule and measure.” At 
length, to complete the delight of the party—not one of whom had had 
the courage to ask such a favour—he himself begged permission to play 
something on the piano. He sat down and played one of those 
wonderful free fantasias of his, with which he used so often to enchant 
his friends. Imagine how the countenances of his blind hearers lighted 
up, where in the midst of the piece they heard him introduce the chief 
subject of the chorus they had just been singing! We could all of us 
have taken him in our arms and pressed him to our hearts! He took 
his leave with the warmest wishes for the success of the institution and 
the prosperity of the patients. None of us ever met him agin, and in 
a few years he was removed by death ; but he lives, and will live, in his 
splendid works, no less than in the memory and affection of those who saw 
and heard him. The blind man to whom he spoke so kindly is still an in- 
mate of the asylum. He has preserved the chair which the composer 
used, as a precious relic; and calls it “the Mendelssohn chair.” 

Sou. B. ( Gartenlaube). 





Monicu.—According to report, Herr Richard Wagner has had 
the Order of Maximilian offered him, but refused it, on the grounds 
that it is contrary to his principles to accept a decoration. 

NurembBurG.—L’A/fricaine was produced on the 27th Nov. with 
the greatest success. The house was crammed ; not a vacant place 


in boxes, stalls, pit, or galleries. 
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(From the “‘ Guardian.” 


Having congratulated _ the 
Trustees of Edinburgh Uni- 
versity on the election of their 
new Professor of Music, we had 
not intended again to allude to 
the subject. We are not sur- 
prised that the appointment of 
an educated amateur should be 
distasteful to professional can- 
didates; but we did not antici- 
pate that we should be called 
upon to answer a series of per- 
sonal attacks as unjustifiable as 
they are ungenerous. Mr. Oake- 
ley has written for some years 
musical criticisms, of which we 
will only say we have been gra- 
tified that they should have 
appeared in these columns. ‘The 
notices of autumnal musical fes- 
tivals, cathedral choral gather- 
ings, classical concerts in the 
metropolis, new operas, and 
notes on music on the Conti- 
nent, in Germany and Italy, 
have testified to his ability as 
a musical critic of high scientific 
attainments in a way familiar 
to our readers: Mr. Oakeley 
is not unknown as a composer. 
A list of published compositions 

resented with his testimonials 
to the Edinburgh Trustees in- 
cludes fourteen songs, three 
duets, seven vocal quartets, a 
full cathedral service, and seven 
anthems. Of these we shall 
allow others to speak, his sacred 
compositions being fortunately 
well known in some of our prin- 
cipal cathedrals. But it has 
been objected that his claims 
as a composer are chiefly those 
of a writer of sacred music. 
What are we to say, then, of 
Haydn’s Creation, Mozart’s Re- 

uiem and Masses, Beethoven’s 

fount of Olives and Masses, 
Bach’s Passions-Musik, Mendels- 
sohn’s Lobgesang, St. Paul, and 
a and Handel’s Messiah, 
and other numerous oratorios? 
With music, as with painting, 
exclude sacred subjects, and 
how few of the reputations of 
the greatest artists but would 
be despoiled? It has alwa 
been allowed that the depicting 
of sacred subjects, whether in 
music or painting, belongs to 
the highest school of art. If 
we may believe the testimony 
laid before the Edinburgh Trus- 
tees, Mr. Oakeley has been suc- 
cessful in the highest branch of 
the art of which he is now a 
Professor. But it is also ob- 
jected that Mr. Oakeley is a 
gentleman by birth and educa- 
tion, and has not been depen- 


dent on his ion of music 
for a living. same objection 


Edinburgh Plusical Professorship. 


might be made, and we believe 
was made, at the time of the 
appointment of the Professor of 
Music in the University of 
Oxford. Cambridge avoided 
the snare,” and chose an artist 
of the highest and most un- 
doubted reputation as a musi- 
eal composer of the first class. 
What been the result ? 
Our Oxford readers could tes- 
tify to constant lectures and the 
Professorship made a living 
reality, felt and utilised. Can 
a similar account be given of 
the sister University? If we 
iwistake not, the Professorship 
has there been accepted as an 
honour conferred for work al- 
ready done, and having no 
direct bearing on the educa- 
tion of the present or future 

nerations. We should not, 
owever, have entered upon 
these general objections if they 
had been confined to an expres- 
sion of disappointment at the 
result of the election. ‘The sub- 
ject of them is no doubt less 
nown to many of our contem- 
poraries than some two or three 
of his rivals whose names have 
been longer before the world. 
Mr. Oakeley was late in the 
field as a candidate, and up to 
the time of his appearance the 
favourite candidates were Mr. 
Hullah and Mr. Macfarren. 
Of these the Reader did not 
think the claims of either over- 
whelming. 

[The article of the Reader was 
copied into THE MusicaL WorLD 
of Nov. 18.—D. Peters. ] 

** &* + & * KH H & 

It is, however, the observa- 
tions of the Athenzum that com- 
pel us, more especially in his 
absence on the Continent, to 
say a word on behalf of one 
who has every claim upon us to 
protect him from false accusa- 
tions. Not content with one 
vituperative article, which ap- 
pears to have been remonstrated 
against by its own readers, that 
journal returns to the attack 


Y5!on Saturday last with renewed 


bitterness, which might, how- 
ever, like the first, have passed 
unnoticed by us, but for the 
gross garbling and misrepre- 
sentations it contains. ‘The 
following is the article :— 


‘‘We have received numerous 
communicationsand remonstrances 
respecting the recent luckless Ed- 
inburgh election, so peculiar in 
tone and quality, that, consider- 
ing the principle involved to be 
one of no comnion importance, 


we return tothe subject. Our 





severity, on the one hand, is pro- 


tested against, as raising a pre- 
judice against an untried man. 
We are, on the other, apprised 
that Mr. Oakeley’s superiority in 
social position left the electors no 
choice! The epithet. in the first 
appeal states the whole case, To 
nominate ‘an untried man’ to 80 
important and lucrative a post, with 
the chance that time and ex- 

rience may or may not qualify 
9 to fulfil its dutier, is a gross 
injustice to those who, having 
been tried, are proved capable, 
Further, there have been persons 
whom dignity and modesty have 
prevented from attempting, what- 
soever the temptation, to grasp 
w.at must be felt was the legiti- 
mate due of others. It is to be 
inferred that the ‘untried man’ 
who thrusts himself forward has 
no consciousness of incomplete- 
ness and inefficiency, and there- 
fore small chance of making such 
progress as assures a future ascen- 
dancy. And this (we will not 
call it delicacy so much as com- 
mon sense) might be especially 
expected from those who have 
been gently born and well edu- 
cated 


“‘ Betwixt protest and protest, 
let us speak of a document fur- 
nished by Mr. Oakeley himself— 
his printed testimonials—showing 
on what grounds he merits the 
Chair, With the first, from Dr. 
Wesley, there is no need to deal, 
Let the testimony of this gentle- 
man be allowed all thé weight 
which belongs to his name, his 
known discretion in judgment, and 
his position. Thé second is from 
the ‘ Editor of the Guardian,’ re- 
commending Mr. Oakeley on the 
score of criticisms published in 
that journal. Who wrote the 
most elaborate of these during 
Mr. Oakeley’s protracted and ex- 
tended absences abroad? The 
editor could name the writer as 
well as ourselves, The third is 
from the Dean of Westminster, 
who ‘ cannot testify’ to Mr. Oake- 
ley’s ‘musical powers.’ The fourth 
is from Madame Sainton-Dolby, 
who, though she has ‘already 
given her adherence to the cause 
of another candidate,’ professes 
herself ‘ anxious to hear how mat- 
ters are progressing in Edinburgh.’ 
The fifth is from the Rev, J. B. 
Dykes, Mus. Doc., late a Durham 
Precentor, who vouches for every- 
thing (who vouches for Mr. 
Dykes?). The sixth is from a 
man known and respected in the 
world of letters, the Dean of 
Canterbury, who admires Mr. 
Oakeley’s ‘chants, services, and 
anthems,’ The seventh is from 
the Rev. W. E. Dickson, Precen- 
tor of Ely Cathedral (another god- 
father to ‘fame unknown’), who 
approves of Mr. Oakeley’s cri- 
tiques. The eighth is from Otto 
Goldschmidt, Esq.’ (advertised as 
‘husband of Madame Jenny Lind- 





Goldschmidt’), who, among other 











points of recommendation, dwells 
on Mr. Oakeley's ‘ proficiency on 
the organ, which (Herr Gold- 
schmidt adds) J only know from 
others.’ The ninth is praise from 
Dr. Buck, organist of Norwich 
Cathedral, which, he confesses, 
‘ may appear somewhat coloured,’ 
The tenth is from Mr. Symonds, 
Precentor to the same cathedral, 
who declares that ‘if he were a 
Scotchman, and an Edinburgh 
man,’ he ‘should feel immensely 
desirous of having Mr. Oakeley as 
a Professor,’ admires his composi- 
tions, and believes in his power as 
a lecturer, The eleventh is from 
M. Esain, composer and __ pianist, 
&ec., at Clifton (!!). The twelfth 
is from the Primate of York, who 
thinks Mr. Oakeley’s ‘ pianoforte- 
playing of the first order,’ The 
thirteenth is from the Bishop of 
London, ‘ who has always heard 
his powers spoken of in the highest 
terms.’ 

“ We leave to any jury of artists 
the verdict as to the value of the 
above-cited amount of overcom- 
ing ecclesiastical evidence, as de- 
ciding the claims of a Professor 
of Music in all its ramifications, 
Every testifier, however, lays 
stress on what was willingly 
stated last week—the good edu- 
cation and genteel connection of 
the Professor-elect. Who in his 
senses could object to liberal cul- 
ture and refined associations ? 
‘The Father of Chemistry’ was 
none the worse for being ‘the 
Brother of the Earl of Cork;’ 
but then he was a Father.” 


Fortunately we have a copy 
of Mr. Oakeley’s testimonials, 
supplying all that is necessary by 
way of rejoinder. Dr. Samuel 
Wesley's position as the first 
English organist and composer 
of the present day is undisputed. 
We are, therefore, not surprised 
that his testimonial is passed by 
as one with which there is ‘‘ no 
need to deal.” It is as follows :— 


“ Gentlemen,—The application 
to you to be accepted as your 
Musical Professor, which is made 
to you by Mr, H. 5. Oakeley, well 
deserves, I beg to submit, your 
favourable notice. 1 am requested 
to lay before you my opinion of 
Mr. Oakeley’s fitness for the ap- 
pointment, the nature of which is 
not unknown to me; and I feel 
convinced that you would expe- 
rience uninterrupted satisfaction 
from Mr. Oakeley’s services. His 
high social position and superior 
education, his power as a musical 
critic, and his perfectly liberal and 
most honourable course in that 
capacity—his practical performance 
as a pianist and organist, and great 
merit as a composer of music, com- 
bined as these qualities are with 
the most tasteful feeling and con- 
duct.asa gentleman,—all tend to 
justify me, as I think, in recom- 
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mending to you Mr. H.S. Oakeley 
as a most suitable candidate for 
the vacant Professorship of Music 
at your University, and in feeling 
assured that.if you elect him his 
conduct will always be to you, as 
I have said, a source of satisfaction, 
and of nothing else.—I am, your 
very obedient servant, 

SamuEL SepasTIAN WESLEY.” 

The next testimony was that 
of the Editor of this paper, to 
the criticisms that had been 
written therein. Upon this it 
is asked, “* Who wrote the most 
elaborate of these during Mr. 
Oakeley’s protracted and ex- 
tended absences abroad?” If it 
is meant that Mr. Oakeley did 
not write the most elaborate of 
the criticisms that appeared in 
these columns, the suggestion is 
simply untrue. The writer in 
the occasional absence of our 
regular musical. correspondent, 
is one towhom, having graduated 
at one of the Universities, the 
Athenzum might also make the 
objection that he is a man of 
good education. He is the per- 
sonal friend of Mr. Oakeley, 
writing in his absence at 
his request, and always dis- 
tinguishing his contributions, 
as in this week’s Guardian, 
by the initials, “C. A. B.” 
If the writer, who ap 
to have taken such a lively 
interest in the Guardian criti- 
cisms, will refresh his me- 
mory by turning over our file 
for the last four or five years, he 
will find his wilful insinuation 
—for such we fear it is—as 
baseless as it is dishonourable. 
It must be remembered that Mr. 
Oakeley was late in the field, and 
post for testimonials. He 

ad to look round and get them 
from those at hand. The Dean 
of Westminster, therefore, in a 
friendly letter, expressed an 
opinion that * the University of 
Kdinburgh will be fortunate in 
possessing a gentleman and an 
Oxford man like yourself, so de- 
voted to the art. The following 
is the passage from Madame 
Sainton-Dolby’s letter next so 
unfairly summarised :— 

“I wish you had been earlier in 
the field, for I have already given 
my adherence to the cause of 
another candidate. Should, how- 
ever, anything occur to induce this 
oue to retire from the field, there 
1s no one whose claims I could more 
conscientiously support than yours, 
whether regarded in a literary or 
musical light. You are quite at 
liberty to make use of this letter, 
and failing my friend, of whom 1 
have spoken above, there is no one 
on whom the choice of the counsel 
could more appropriately fall than 
yourself. I shall be anxious to hear 
how matters are progressing in 





Edinburgh, and shall feel greatly 
obliged if you will kindly let me 
have one line.” 


Dr. Dykes will be recognised 
by many of our readers as the 
able lecturer on Music at the 
recent Norwich Congress. He 
writes :-— 

“As a musical scholar and 
theorist of high order; a classical 
and successful composer; an ac- 
complished performer on the organ 
and pianoforte ; a most intelligent 
and practical musical critic; a de- 
voted lover and student of music, 
possessing large and varied expe- 
riences, English and Continental, 
amongst music and musicians— 
not as a professor, but as a distin- 
guished amateur; a University 
man, moreover, and by birth and 
education, in feeling, in everything, 
a gentleman,—Mr. Oakeley pos. 
sessess, in no ordinary degree, the 
qualifications necessary for the 
efficient discharge of the duties of 
the honourable position which he 
is seeking.” 

The Dean of Canterbury, who 
has some claims to be heard in 
the world of music as well as in 
that of letters, says— 


“] have great pleasure in bear- 
ing testimony to the excellence of 
Mr. Herbert Oakeley’s musical 
compositions, which we frequently 
use in this cathedral. His chants, 
services, and antheins, are all 
highly prized by our musical body, 
and are ranked by us among the 
very few which stand prominently 
out at the head of modern compo- 
sitions.” 


It is unfortunate, though we 
are not surprised, that the writer 
in the Athenzum should be igno- 
rant of authorities on cathedral 
music. That paper has not been 
credited with too much reverence 
or care for things sacred. At 
Cambridge and throughout the 
Eastern counties Mr. Dickson is 
“not unknown to fame” as one 
ably filling a musical office in 
the Church. The precentor of 
Ely thus commences his testi- 
monial :— 

“I hear with great satisfaction 
of your candidature for the Edin- 
burgh Chair, because I have long 
felt that the very marked ability 
which you have shown as a writer 
of musical articles for the press 
affords abundant evidence of those 
very powers which a Professor 
should possess—viz., nice discri- 
mination, clear reasoning, and for- 
cible expression, as to every part 
of the science which he professed 
to treat.” 

And remarking on Mr. Oake- 
ley’s compositions, he thus coa- 
cludes— 

“Tam quite sure that our or- 
ganist, and the intelligent members 
of our choral body, would readily 
join me in expressing most cordial 





admiration of those which are 
adapted for the cathedral, and 
which are constantly sung in our 
daily service.” 


It is difficult in London to 
represent as unknown to the 
musical world M. Otto Gold- 
schmidt, and therefore his testi- 
mony is slurred over. We give 
it in full :-— 

From Otto Goldschmidt, Esq. (husband of 
Madame Jenny Lind-Goldschmidt), Pro- 
Sessor of Music in the Royal Academy of 
Music, Lonion; Honorary Member of 
the Royal Swedish Academy of Music, 
the Royal Academy of Music, London; 
= Musical Examiner in Rugby School, 

Ce 

‘My Dear Sir,—I have learnt 
with pleasure that you have de- 
cided to become a candidate for 
the vacant Professorship of Music 
at Edinburgh, though my fear 
would be that you were rather late 
in the field. Among the names 
of the candidates which I hear 
mentioned, 1 can think but very 
few equally qualified for the post 
—none better. For besides your 
practical knowledge of the science 
and art of music as a composer 
(and your proficiency on the organ, 
which I only: know from others), 
your prolonged connection wit! 
the Guardian newspaper as a 
musical critic has taught you to 
analyse the art, if I may say so, 
and from the toneand purpose of the 
Guardian, fortunately from as high 
a point of view as you could wish. 
I could not think of a much better 

reparation for the chair than this. 
Whether your University educa- 
tion will be taken into account I 
cannot say, but were I to be one of 
the electors, I would certainly do 
so; for, apart from all social 
reasons, and the greater facility to 
deal with students, the training at 
one of the English Universities, 
and the tone of mind arising there- 
from, must have taught you, ina 
greater degree than others, in the 
study and cultivation of music, to 
look back and not to lose sight of 
that which has been both the 
mother and the cradle of our art 
—the Church. This appears to 
me no small item in the proper 
consideration of your claim to the 
vacant chair.—Believe me, with 
every wish for your success, yours 
very truly, Orro GotpscumiprT.” 


Dr. Buck, the well-known or- 
ganist of Norwich Cathedral, 
says of Mr. Oakeley’s ‘‘ service,” 
long in use in that cathedral, 
that it is— 


“In some parts equal to the 
best productions of Mendelssohn. It 
is elaborate, erudite, and effective, 
The secular works of Mr. Oakeley 
are original, and show real genius, 
chastened by a classical and en- 
larged education, which, apart 
from musical study, adds a refine- 
ment to all his productions.” 


The Precentor of Norwich, in 
a long laudatory testimonial, 





mentions a fact that speaks for 
itself :— 

“Your name was among the 
first of those gentlemen who were 
selected to be invited to give the 
lecture on Church Music at the 
late Church Congress in Norwich, 
and I much regretted that your 
engagements aid not permit you 
to accept the invitation we for- 
warded to you. Ithiuk you know 
how much I like your compositions 
—how highly I think of them, 
both for their learning and their 
originality, and still more for their 
beauty and attractiveness.” 

Monsieur Esain asserts that 
Mr. Oakeley's ‘‘ attainments in 
counterpoint, composition, and 
other branches of the art, are of 
a first-rate order.” We may here 
mention that Mr. Oakeley stated 
that, had there been time, he 
could have procured testimonials 
from the two eminent foreign 
musicians—the composer Mos- 
cheles, and the great pianist, 
Liszt. The Archbishop of York 
writes as having been “ for many 
years president of the Oxford 
Amateur Musical Society,” in 
whose affairs ‘‘ Mr. Oakeley took 
an active part.” The Bishop of 
London, speaking of his “‘ former 
pupil says that ‘from his 
earliest boyhood he has been a 
devoted musician.” Such is a 
full and fair account of the testi- 
monials, which, we think, will 
supply a sufficient answer to the 
disingenuous parody of an ill- 
natured critic; and a complete 
justification of the choice of a 

usical Professor by the Edin- 
burgh Trustees. Looking to his 
future, they may safely leave to 
any “jury of artists” to vindi- 
cate their appointment of a 
Professor. 

[The first article of the Athen- 
zum will be found in another 
column—if not this issue, next. 
Meanwhile it were well had The 
Guardian refrained from any al- 
lusion to the Cambridge Musical 
Professor and Doctor in Music, 
a musician and a gentleman who 
confers more lustre on both 
dignities than the majority of 
professors and doctors at home 
or abroad, whom the divine art 
claims as itsown. The Guardian 
is evidently misinformed ; for it 
would be hard to accuse it of 
wilful misrepresentation. — D. 


PETERS. ] 


Mr. Cartes Apams has accept- 
ed an engagement for the Carnival 
at the Royal Italian Opera, Madrid. 
The engagement is for three 
months, to sing in the Africaine. 
Mr. Adams leaves London on the 
19th. 
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“MUSICAL DEVELOPMENT,” 
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L’AFRICAINE.* 


\ E think we need not have any hesitation in assuring our 
readers that, in the following lines, we shall present the 
entire world of music with some highly interesting data, nay 
more: that we shall authentically prove a circumstance which no 
one ever suspected. There prevailed, as we are all aware, a 
deeply-rooted conviction throughout Europe that Meyerbeer 
worked in an extraordinarily slow manner; that he composed 
every one of his pieces bar by bar, as it were, and that this is the 
only possible explanation of the many years which elapsed between 
the production of any two of his operas. We will show how long it 
really took to complete one of Meyerbeer’s operas, how SHORT A 
TIME was required to write the separate portions, and how the 
delay did not commence till after the work was finished. 
L’Africaine was composed previously to Le Prophéte. It was 
long before 1848 that Scribe handed the libretto to the deceased 
composer. This libretto contained the fundamental ideas which 
then swayed Meyerbeer: a picture of life at sea and on the Indian 
island, as well as many scenes introduced entire in the book as it 
now stands ; the historical personages, however, did not figure in 
it at all. It was, therefore, a purely imaginative plot which the 
author intended to present to his audience. Meyerbeer could not 
make up his mind to put the opera in this shape on the stage ; he 
laid it on one side'and composed Le Prophéte. But Scribe, though 
a true friend of the deceased master, was not the man to allow a 


* An account of the Origin and Progress of L’A/Hodine, together with 
Meyerbeer’s mode. of working. me Meyerbeer’s Phaiy tren Neue 





Berliner Musik-Zeitung. 





| the present book is meant. 


libretto set to music by Meyerbeer to lie long fallow, and he was 
continually urging its production. Meyerbeer could never resolve 
to give way; twice did he pay forfeit money and retain the score 
in his desk. At last, longer delay was out of the question, and he 
expressed to Scribe his willingness that the piece should be brought 
out, but dwelt on the necessity of remodelling the book. Scribe 
admitted, though, perhaps, not very readily, that the plot 
required another foundation, and, if possible, an historical one, 
to gain a certain importance and strike the spectator as founded 
in some degree upon sufficient and intelligible motives. He hit, 
too, upon the episode in the life of Vasco di Gama, and likewise on 
the historical foundation of the libretto, the title, also, of which he 
altered. It had previously been called L’Africaine; it was now 
named Vasco de Gama. Jt was under this title that Meyerbeer 
composed the music of the opera at present everywhere performed 
with the first-named title, and yet, in his will, he mentions it as 
** Vasco de Gama ;” we will presently explain why, notwithstanding 
this, the opera underwent a change. When the deceased master set 
about the task of fitting to the words of the second libretto the 
music which he had completed for the first, he filed and altered, 
and filed and altered again, until at last he determined to compose 
the whole opera afresh, and throw aside the music named above. 

The first Africaine is still in existence as a complete work—among 

the papers left by Meyerbeer there is a large heap of musical 

manuscript, tied round with string, and bearing the superscription : 

“ Vecchia Af.” (‘* the old Africaine.”) 

When the work was to be produced, the management of the 
Grand Opera declared that they dared not present it with its new 
title to the public; that the latter had been expecting the 
Africaine for years, and that, if a Vasco de Gama were thus 
suddenly offered them, they would assert it was merely a make- 
shift, something or other botched up of a number of sketches, or 
perhaps of older pieces, and that the A/ricaine was a myth, with 
which the world had been befooled. This argument was considered 
so forcible, that the old title was resumed—and thus the A fricaine 
is, properly speaking, Vasco de Gama, and not the Africaine people 
once thought a myth. 

As to the mode in which Meyerbeer composed the later opera, 
we give the dates as the master himself wrote them, under each 
separate piece. ‘The reader will find, also, various explanations. 

Acr I. 

a.—Adieux rives du Tage. . 

‘Written down Berlin the 16. February 1853, svored the 19. 
February, 1853.” 

“ This is the first piece which I composed and wrote down of this 
opera.” 

b.— Ritournelle and following scene up to the Romance (which I 
wrote at once in the score). Composed and scored Berlin the 12. 
April 1863.—The following Recitative and Terzettino composed 
and written down the 15. April, 1863, scored the 19. April 1863.” 

e.—La Scéne du Conseil. Choeur des Evéques. 

“The first chorus written down Paris 30. August 1857, After 
this first chorus work suspended and not resumed till January 
1858 at Nice, and entire Scene du Conseil written out complete at 
Nice the 25th January 1858, scored at Nice the 27th February, 
1858.” 

d.—New Scene for the Conseil d’ Etat (Introduction de Selika et Yoriko*) 
—‘ Un mot encore.” 

“ Written down Schwalbach, 18. January 1863.” 
e.—La Vente des Esclaves. 
Written down Berlin 16. March 1853,” 

J.—Air de Selika, ‘“ Loin de lui.” (Scene du Marché d’ Esclaves.) 
Berlin 10. April 1853. 

Acte II. 


a.—Entr'acte, Recitative et Air du sommeil. 
“The Entr'acte, Recitative and air du sommeil up to the Coda 
after the 2nd Couplet written down and scored Berlin 12. March 


* Of course the reader will 





perceive that by “ Yoriko” the “ Nelusko ” of 
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1862.—The Coda after the 2nd Couplet the 31, March written 
down and scored.” 
b.—Another Berceuse. 
Written down Berlin 5. April 1863, scored 8. April 1863. 
c.—Un feuillet: * Du sommeil il goute les charmes.” 
Written down Baden the 23. September 1858. 
d.—Recitatif, Scéne et Air de Yoriko. 
Written down Nice 11. March 1858, scored the 16. March 1858. 
e.—Duo: Vasco et Selika, 
Written down Nice 8. December 1857, scored at Ems the 5. 
July 1862. 
Finale du Second acte (Septuor). 
Entirely written down the 30. January 1862, scored the 13. 
February 1862, 
Acts III. 
a.—Cheur des femmes. 
The Entr'acte as well as the Chaur des femmes scored Berlin the 
24 March 1862, 
b,—Couplets de Yoriko. 
Written down Nice the 4. April 1858 on the day of Minna’s return 
to Nice, scored Nice the 8, April Minna’s birthday.* 
e.—Duo: Vasco et Pedro. 
Written down Schwalbach 16. July 1860, scored 24. July 1860. 
d.—Scéne apres le duo. 
This Scene and the Septet written down Berlin the 29. December 
1862, scored 5. January 1863. 
e.—Finale of the 3rd Act. 
The entire Finale written down Berlin the 5. March 1861, scored 
the 23, March 1861. 


Aote IV. 

a.—Ent,’acte and Indian March written down Berlin, Thursday 12. 
February 1863, scored Berlin Thursday the 26. February 1863. 

b.—Scéne des Prétres-sacrificateurs (soleil qui sur nous se leve). 
Written down Berlin the 16. September 1860, scored Berlin 20. 
September 1860. 

c.—Air de Vasco. 
Writted down Berlin the 3. Oct. 1860, scored Berlin the 9, Uct. 
1860. 

d.—Scéne et Morceau d’ Ensemble (* Arrétez” avec la Cavatine de Yoriko. 
“« L’avoir tant aimée”’). 
Composition finished Berlin the 31. Dec. 1860, scored the 10. 
January 1861. 

New conclusion to the Morceau d’ Ensemble et Cavatine de Yoriko “ Ecrase 
mot, tonnerre.” 
Written down Schwalbach 30. July 1863, scored the 2. August 
1863. 

e.—Finale of the 4th Act eé¢ le duo. 
Written down as far as afier * O douce providence” Berlin 22. Nov. 
1862; the 2nd Cabaletta and the chorus “ Remparts de Gaze” 
were written previously. 

The Duet written out complete Berlin 25, November 1862—the Duet 
scored complete Berlin the 1. December 1862. 

f.—Remparts de Gaze. 
This chorus written down Berlin 20. October 1862, scored the 
24. October 1862. 


Aote V. 
a.—Cavatine d’ Ines, 
Berlin the 23. January 1861.—The EZatr'acte, Recilative and entire 
air of Ines scored. 
b.—Kecitative (Vasco and Ines after the air of Ines). 
Written down the 1. April 1863, scored 2. April 1863. 
¢.—Duo, the last part (0 longue souffrance). 
Written down Berlin 15. March 1863. The Duo complete scored 
Berlin 81. March 1868, 
Overture, 2nd version. 
It last 8 minutes. The entire Overture written down Paris 7. 
April 1864. 


[Why is this overture withheld? Why at least is it not pub- 
lished? Why should it not be given at concerts, if in consequence 
of the length of the opera impossible at the theatre ? There is also 


an elaborate overture to the Prophéte, which no one ever hears.— 
D. Perers.] 





* The name of his wife. 





Mrs. ALFRED MELLON has, we are happy to learn, almost 
entirely recovered from her recent very severe illness. 





AUS BERLIN. 
HE production of L’Africaine has, of course, been the great 
event at the Royal Operahouse since my last letter of news. 
As I then told you, there were rumors that the mise-en-scéne was to be 
exceedingly magnificent and to transcend aught that had ever been 
beheld here. Experience has shown that these rumors were based 
on a good substratum of truth. I have not seen the work in Paris, 
but I feel tolerably certain that the Parisian Sloman cannot have 
** done the thing better” as far as regards the mechanism of the 
Ship than Herr Daubner; that the French Telbin cannot have 
surpassed Herr Gropius ; that the gentleman who is at present the 
representative of Vestris at the Rue Lepelletier cannot yet, 
stay ; it strikes me that your Correspondent, C. L. G., posted you 
up in all this last week. I will, therefore, content myself with 
simply recording that the enthusiasm for the gifted composer's 
great and last work goes on steadily increasing, and that the 
theatre is crammed to suffocation every evening the work is 
performed. 

Do you think it is right to turn an establishment like the Royal 
Operahouse here, or anywhere else, into a place for novices to try 
their “* prentice” hand or voice? If you do, I must beg to say 
that I differ with you altogether—en todo y por todo. I do not. 
To my mind, the first lyrical establishment in a country is not the 
proper sphere for the exhibition of clever amateurism, as which I 
must designate the efforts of anyone who, however talented, fancies 
himself or herself at once capable of exchanging the Brussells 
carpet, or polished floor of private life for the boards of a theatre. It 
seems to me that aspirants for operatic honors have not the slightest 
idea of the difficulties of the profession in which they pant to achieve 
renown and—make a fortune. Of all ordinary tasks that can fall to 
the lot of mortals, I certainly consider that one of the most arduous, 
without exception, is the task of representing satisfactorily an 
operatic hero or heroine, because, to do so, the artist must not 
only be good vocally but dramatically also, otherwise the end of 
opera is not attained, that end being, as I take it, to combine good 
singing with good acting. If a person can sing well, he may 


boast of being one of a favored few, but the mere existence of vocal “ 


proficiency, without aught else, on his part, does not qualify him 
for the stage, any more than the undoubted fact of Mr. Buckstone's 
being excruciatingly funny in Box and Cox would be a reason for 
putting him up as Dulcamara in L’Elisir d’Amore. There is no 
need that concert-singers should be able to act ; but when a singer 
chooses the stage, then we certainly are entitled to expect histrionic 
ability in addition to vocal talent. ‘Those singers who do not 
possess the former should never think of encountering the glare of 
the float. Even if they do possess it naturally, they ought to go 
through a long course of training before venturing to face a metro- 
politan audience. Are they aware what a difficult thing it is for 
a person even to avoid looking like a downright idiot, awkward, 
gawky and inane, when he appears on the stage for the first time, 
nay, until he has had long experience on it? Have they ever seen 
a heavy swell—one of the real, unmistakable sort; a gentleman 
by birth and education, and who, on horseback in Hyde Park, or 
at a ball at Buckingham Palace, looks the very personification of 
well-bred ease and elegant bearing—have they, I repeat, ever seen 
such a swell requested by a lecturer on some “ ology ” or other, 
or a Wizard of the North, South, East, or West, as the case 
may be, to leave his stall, and “step upon the stage for a 
minute”? If they have not, J have, and a most painful exhibition 
it is, I can assure them. Elegance is exchanged for awkwardness, 
and ease transmuted into sickly constraint, for, strange as it may 
sound, even walking the stage without being ridiculous is in itself 
an art. This is something of which operatic aspirants never seem 
to think for a moment, anymore than they appear to have met 
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with the proverb: Nissuno é mai caduto maestro dal cielo. Equally 
oblivious are they of the undeniable truth that the finest voice in 
the world can no more be heard to advantage if its owner does not 
possess confidence than grapes can ripen without sun. 

These reflections have been suggested by the appearance of two 
young ladies, pupils of Madame Viardot-Garcia, neither of whom I 
believe had ever trodden the stage before. ‘This fact has been duly 
trumpeted forth as an excuse for shortcomings on the part of the 
débutantes, and as a proof of what they will do in future. But I 
object to Singers of the Future as much as to Music of the Future, 
and am as strongly opposed to bringing out inexperienced artists— 
I mean of course at first-rate theatres—as to serving up salmon 
underdone. It is true both the artist and the salmon may be sent 
down again, the former for a turn in the provinces and the latter 
for one in the fish-kettle, but such a course would have been 
unnecessary had the manager displayed more discretion and the 
cook evinced greater care. In both cases, too, the evil results of 
the mistake are painfully apparent. The salmon has inevitably a 
taste of réchauffé about it, and the artist, for want of a proper 
course of training at first, always retains something of the amateur. 

Holding these opinions, I shall not surprise you by stating that 
I am not in ecstacies with either of Madame Viardot-Garcia’s 
pupils, despite the fact that they are both permanently engaged, 
the one, Madlle. Aglaja Orgéni, because she pleased the general 
public, and the other, Madlle Pollnitz, because, I am given to 
understand, she is a protégce of Her Majesty the Queen. For this 
fact, however, I will not vouch, though I consider it not improb- 
able. Madlle. Orgéni made her début as Amina in La Sonnambula. 
Her appearance is prepossessing, her voice agreeable, and her 
method good, as far as I can judge at present. But the novice 
was apparent in all she did. When she has learnt her profession 
she may become a fine artist, but I still say the Royal Operahouse 

should not be a school for talented novices. Her second part was 
Lucia in Lucia di Lammermoor ;_ her third, Agathe in Der I’rei- 
schiitz, and her fourth the erring Violetta, as Verdi’s Traviata is 
called here. A pretty varied repertory you will grant. I am 
bound, in justice, to add that Madlle. Orgéni has been most 
warmly welcomed by crowded houses. But the public applaud 
because they are pleased and astonished that one so new to the 
stage should do so well. JI, on the other hand, cannot endorse 
their approbation, because in the interest of art, and, in this case, 
of the young lady herself, who really is possessed of no common 
ability, 1 must deprecate a system which I feel convinced is as 
dangerous to artists as that of running two-year-olds is to the 
horses of that age who start. The poor things may carry off a)] 
sorts of cups and tankards and purses of sovereigns for a short 
time, but, when they should be in their prime, you frequently find 
them in a street cab or a mud cart. 

Madlle. von Pollnitz made her first appearance as Iphigenia in 
Gluck’s Jphigenia in Tauris. Having recorded so much, I shal] 
reserve any expression of opinion on her merits or demerits until I 
have heard her oftener.—I do not think I have anything else to 
tell you this week about the Royal Operahouse, except that the 
public are beginning to cool in their enthusiasm for Herr Wachtel’s 
ut de poitrine. ‘Sic transit gloria mundi,” and thus does 
familiarity breed—indifference. 

There have been lots of concerts lately. Those of Carlotta 
Patti proved a tremendous hit. They were all crowded, all, that 
is to say, except one, at which it was announced that the attractive 
Carlotta would be prevented by hoarseness from appearing. The 
last concert, which was given in the Friedrich-Wilhelmstidtisches 
‘Theater—Friedrich- Wilhelmstiidtisches, is a tolerably long epithet, 
is not it ?—attracted an immense concourse, and numbers of those 
who were lucky euough to obtain admission and not be turned from 








the doors, were, after all, unable to find accommodation in the 
body of the house, and had to content themselves with seats im- 
provised upon the stage. By the way, not the least popular among 
the artists who accompany Mdlle. Carlotta on her tour is our old 
friend Alfred Piatti. His thoroughly sterling, artistic playing, has 
made a profound impression on all competent judges, and even not 
been without a more than ordinary effect upon the general public 
You may judge of the furore Mdlle. Carlotta has created by the 
following facts :—Fact 1.—Three gentlemen, namely, one author, 
Drost, and two musicians, Lang and Conradi, thought it would pay 
them to get up a pitce de circonstance. They did so, and entitled 
it Carlotta Patti. Fact 2.—The manager of the Friederich- 
Wilhelmstiidtisches Theater considered it worth his while to pro- 
duce it; and Fact 3.—Events have proved he was right, for the 
public crowded to see it, and admire Herr Tiedtke, whose ‘‘ make 
up ” as the fair vocalist was admirable. 

All the Patti Concerts, with the exception of the last, took place 
in the hall of the Sing-Academie. This building has undergone a 
thorough repair, and various alterations in its internal arrange- 
ments. Some of the alterations are for the better and some are for 
the worse. At any rate, the alteration which consisted in throwing 
the cloak room into the principal hall has not injured the fine 
acoustic qualities for which the latter was celebrated. That is one 
comfort. After having renovated the edifice, the committee 
determined to re-open it with something special. ‘They accordingly 
announced Handel’s Messiah, which was performed in a manner 
really worthy of the grand old master himself. It was performed, 
moreover, according to the original score, for which, say I, all 
honour to the director of the Sing-Academie, Professor Grell; who, 
not being one of those who are always so ready to— 


“ Gild refined gold, 
And add a perfume to the violet.” 


or, at least, to attempt doing so—which is not quite the same 
thing-—is content to suppose that the great composer knew what 
he wanted, and is sensible enough to present us with the work ag 
the composer wrote it. 

The series of Symphony Soirées given by the Royal Chapel— 
i.e., Royal Band—is always well worth attending. ‘The execution 
is excellent ; at least, it is a wonderful exception when such is not 
the case. ‘This year the programmes of these Soirées have con- 
tained some most interesting first-class works, among which J do 
not include Robert Schumann’s overture to Manfred, whatever 
other persons may do. The concerts of the Royal Cathedral 
Choir, also, are once more in full swing for the season, and as 
popular as ever. ‘They deserve to be so, for they are exceedingly 
good. Iam sorry to add that Mad. Jachmann-Wagner will still 
insist on singing, and that, what is more, she still finds admirers, 
even among those who ought to know better. Some time ago, she 
got up, in conjunction with Mdlle. Erhartt, a concert for a 
charitable object. I praise her, of course, for her kindly senti- 
ments, but I wish that she would bear in mind that she is now a 
Kénigliche Hofschauspielerin, and not a Konig iche Hofopernsdngerin 
(more long words for you), an actress and not a singer.—Herr 
Hans von Biilow has been giving concerts, ‘‘ all alone by himself.” 
He might have. found plenty of space, though, to accommodate a 
full band, chorus, and staff of vocalists, for the room was not 
crammed ; rather the contrary. Herr von Biilow’s admirers are 
highly select, but they are not numerous. I meant to dilate upon 
some other concerts, but time and tide wait, as we are aware, for 
noman. Neither does the post, and so I must conclude. Before 
doing so, however, I must inform you that Herr Blumner has 
established ‘“‘ Montags-Concerte,” ‘* Monday Concerts,” which are 
given once a fortnight. I have not had an opportunity of attend- 
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ing any of them yet, but presume they were suggested by the 
‘‘ Monday Populars” at St. James’s Hall. According to report 
they are well and deservedly patronized. More about them ina 
future letter. VALE. 


—_o— 


BRIEF BRIEFS. 
XIV. 
To the Editor of the Musica. Wortp. 

Str,—According to the Signale, a hitherto unknown composition 
of Carl Maria von Weber's has lately been discovered at*Stuttgardt 
by Herr F. Jiihns, Musik-Director of Berlin. Herr Jihns, 
while on a visit to Stuttgardt for the purpose of collecting 
materials for his book on Weber's collected works, found a com- 
plete and hitherto totally unknown production from the great 
composer's pen :—‘* Concerto Variations for Viola and Orchestra” — 
‘ Variazioni per [Alto Viola Di Carlo Maria von Weber.” It is 
in Weber’s own hand, and is a new version of an older composi- 
tion, as is evident. from the remark at the end: ‘ Renovatum 
Karlsruhe the 19th Dec., 1806, C. M. von Weber.” ‘The new 
version is written over the first one, which, however, is plainly legible 
beneath. The autographic manuscript belongs to Herr Zumsteeg, 
music-publisher of Stuttgardt, who has kindly allowed Herr Jahns 
to use it for his book.—This composition must not be confounded 
with the now forgotten ‘* Concertino per la Viola” as entered in 
the printed catalogue of Weber's works at the end of his post- 
humous productions. ‘The autographic manuscript of the last 
composition was discovered by Herr Jiihns, last year, in an almost 
forgotten heap of musical productions left by the celebrated tenor- 
player, Semler. It turned out to be a composition originally 
written, in the year 1809, by Carl Maria von Weber for his step- 
brother, Fritz von Weber, and completely metamorphosed—for the 
eminent bassoon-player, Brand of Munich, when he was giving 
concerts at Prague—into the ‘* Andante e Rondo Ungarese per 
il Fagotto,” subsequently published by Schlesinger as Op. 35. 
Just as with these two pieces, Herr Jiihns has been very 
fortunate, in the course of his labours, with many other now 
forgotten compositions of Weber’s,— thanks to which several 
interesting facts have already been brought to light concerning 
the connection existing between some of the earlier and some of 
the later works of this composer. Herr Jiihns’ book, the pre- 
liminary labours for which are nearly concluded, will, conse- 
quently, contain much new and interesting matter relating to the 
comparatively speaking unknown, and, therefore, not fully appre- 
ciated, creative power of the master. 


Short Common, Dec. T. Durr Suorr. 





Sranor Vernt has arrived in Paris, where it is his intention to 
pass the winter. 

Mpite. Pautine Lucca.—On Saturday week Mdlle. Lucca was 
married to the Baron von Riihden. 

MapAMeE ANNA Bisuop is now in California, where, according to 
Watson's Weekly Art-Journal (New York) ‘* her reception was 
most enthusiastic.” 

Curtst Caurcu, Oxrorp.—There are five vacancies in the Choir 
of Christ Church, Oxford. The appointments are worth the 
attention of Cathedral vocalists (see ps mer scam ; 

Mr. Cuarves ApAMs is engaged for the opera at Madrid, where 
he will make his debut as Vasco de Gamma in Meyerbeer’s L’Afri- 
caine. Mr, Adams leaves London on the 19th inst. 

INTERNATIONAL CopyRIGHTS.—An instance of the ignorance 
prevailing on the subject of international copyright is given this 
morning by Messrs. Boosey and Co., in their comment on 
the case of Wood v. Boosey. Some foreign publishers seem to 
think that by merely putting on their title pages ‘“ All rights 
reserved,” they are entitled to the same copyright in England as 
they are in their own country. Yet the Act provides that in 
order to secure an English copyright, the foreign work must be 
registered at Stationers’ Hall within three months after "sappegnne 
and an authorised translation must be published within a year. 
Failing these two provisions, no copyright exists—Pall Mall 
Gazette, Dec. 6. 

[For three months read twelve-months, 0! P.M.G.—D. Perens. ] 





ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA. 

The first performance of the Domino Noir on Wednesday even- 
ing drew one of the most crowded audiences of the season. ‘The 
attraction was greatly enhanced by the fact that Miss Louisa Pyne 
was to sustain the part of Angela, in which she made so extraor- 
aes J a hit in 1861, when Auber's exquisite work was first pro- 
duced at the Royal English Opera, under the management of Miss 
Louisa Pyne and Mr. Harrison. It is a pity that the revival of the 
Domino Noir did not occur sooner to the Covent Garden directors, 
for we have no doubt that they might have run it successfully two 
or three times a week to the end of the season. ee ie that the 
music is somewhat too low for her in the first and second acts, 
Aaber might have written the part of Angela expressly for Miss 
Louisa Pyne. It is in the last act indeed that our great English 
songstress proves herself to be one of the most consummate living 
mistresses of the vocal art, and it would be fruitless to look for more 
brilliant and perfect singing than that in the celebrated bravura 
air ‘Ah! quelle nuit,” where the affrighted Angela rushes into the 
convent, having escaped the perils of the night in the streets of 
Madrid, and recounts her adventures. The melodious cavatina 
in three-four time which follows was another triumph for Miss 
Pyne, and the florid passages with which it winds up completel 
dazzled and electrified the audience, who recalled the singer with 
uproarious applause. The prayer behind the scenes, one of the 
loveliest bits in the opera, was given with wonderful charm of 
voice and most touching expression. Miss Louisa Pyne’s acting is 
of the non-demonstrative kind, but she is always easy and graceful, 
and in the supper scene she shows a great deal of quiet humor and 
a sense of the ridiculous which is highly effective. By all means 
let us have more operas by Auber while Miss Louisa Pyne makes 
one of the company at Covent Garden. 

The cast in other respects might have been stronger. Mr. 
Henry Haigh sang the music of Horace well, but we cannot com- 
pliment him on his acting. Miss Thirlwall and Miss Leffler in the 
parts of Brigette and Jacintha respectively entitled themselves to 
no inconsiderable praise both for their singing and acting, an 
Mrs. Aynsley Cook made quite a feature as the sour nun Ursula. 
Above all must a good word be given to Mr. J. G. Patey for his 
capital personation of Gil Perez and his very admirable singing of 
the music of the convent porter. The glorious song, ‘* Deo 
Gratias,” was encored with acclamations. 

The Domino Noir was repeated last night, and will be given 
twice next week. 

Mdlle. Ida Gillies made her second appearance as Selika in the 
Africaine on Thursday and fully confirmed the impression she had 
made on Monday. We are iuclined to think, however, that the 
part of Ines would be better suited to the means of this clever 
young lady than that of the African Queen. 


——9———— 
MISS FANNY ARMYTAGE’S CONCERT. 

Miss Fanny Armytage, one of the most promising of our young 
sopranos, and who has already obtained favorable notice in more than 
one quarter, gave her first concert at the Hanover Square Rooms, on 
Wednesday evening, November the 29th. The programme was alto- 


gether good and was fairly divided among singers and players. In 
selecting the grand aria, “ Bel raggio,” from Semiramide, Miss 
Armytage was a little over ambitious, as not yet being endowed with 
sufficient force or largeness of style to compass its requirements. ‘The 
air, however, proved the young lady to be a thorough mistress of the 
bravura, the florid passages being all given with neatness and precision. 
Iw her other solos Miss Armytage was more successful. Mr. Henry 
Smart’s pretty ballad, “ Sing, maiden, sing,” was charmingly sung, 
voice, style, manner and expression all combining to recommend the 
performance. ‘I'he encore which followed was hearty and unanimous, 
‘I'he other vocal soloists were Miss Marian Walsh and Mr. Lewis 
Thomas. The lady showed a tolorable mezzo soprano voice and a 
good method in the ballad from Mr. Macfarren’s Don Quizote, “ Ah! 
why do we love ?”, and Mr. Lewis Thomas, with the London Choral 
Union, won an encore in M. Gounod’s solo and chorus, “ Nazareth.” 
The Choral Union sang some part-songs, best of which was Bishop's 
“ Daughter of Erin,” in which Miss Marian Walsh took the solos. 
Miss Rosa Brinsmead, the young and clever pianist, distinguished 
herself in Chopin's Scherzo in B flat minor, exhibiting much dexterity 
of finger, an excellent touch and no want of variety of style. Her 
performance was very warmly applauded. Messrs. J. Balsir Chatterton 
and John Cheshire were encored in a duet for two harps ; Mr. H. 
Blagrove gained the same honors in a solo on the violin ; as did Mr. 
R. Blagrove in a solo on the concertina. ‘There was a large attendance. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 
(Times—Dec. 4.) 


One of the greatest among the many attractions of the Crystal Palace 
is unquestionably the music. When we remember what this used to 
he, under the predecessor of Herr Auguste Manns, we cannot praise too 
much the indefatigable zeal which has brought it to its actual state of 
perfection. Of the ephemeral concerts in the summer, to which singer: 
from the Italian Opera-houses mainly contribute, we are not speaking: 
and, indeed, compared with those magnificent entertainments originated 
by Mr. Gye in 1856, at which the chorus, orchestra, and all the chiet 
artists belonging to the company of the Royal Italian Opera were wont 
to assemble under the direction of Mr. Costa, they scarcely deserve 
attention. Nor do we take into account the colossal “ festivals ”—still 
it is hoped, to be triennially celebrated under the illustrious name o! 
Handel. We allude exclusively to the performances given Saturday 
after Saturday, with rare intervals, from October of one year to April 
or May of the next, in the handsome, spacious, and now comfortably 
enclosed music-room facing the great Handel-orchestra. The Saturday 
Concerts have advanced by slow degrees to their present position; but 
though their progress was gradual it was not the less sure ; and no step 
forward has ever been retraced. Herr Manns, doubtless, has’ found 
some trouble in wringing concessions; but once obtained he has held 
them fast, and to such good purpose, that the majority, formerly hard 
to be persuaded, are at length fully alive to the value of his services. 
Year after year his concerts are expected with as much anxiety as were 
those of the Philharmonic Society in Hanover-square, at a time when 
it was only the privilege of a select few to listen to a symphony, & 
concerto, or an overture, tolerably performed. A “fanatico per la musica” 
—“la musica classica” strictly speaking—with plenty .of leisure at 
disposal, might do worse than take up his quarters at Sydenham during 
the winter and spring months. It is a long way hence to Leipsic; and 
it is, moreover, a question whether—inferiority in numerical force, 
allowed for—the “ fanatico” could not hear a symphony played with 
even greater spirit, accuracy, and finish, by the Crystal Palace orchestra, 
under Herr Manns, than by the famous orchestra of the Gewandhaus, 
once directed by Mendelssohn, now by Herr Reinecke, one of the 
Mendelssohn-shadows to be met with in almost every German city, 
At any rate, we are unab!e to recal more utterly irreproachable perfor- 
mances of the second and seventh symphonies of Beethoven, the 
symphonies in G@ minor and A minor of Mozart and Mendelssohn, than 
recently at the Crystal Palace, before audiences whose growing appreci- 
ation is satisfactory evidence of the benefit these concerts are conferr- 
ing. Beethoven’s symphony in A (No. 7) is one of those works which 
too rarely go from one end to the other without some point or points 
open to criticism ; but in the instance under notice reading and exeution 
were equally unassailable. Could Marie von Weber have listened to 
this clear, precise, and masterly performance, he would hardly have 
risen from it with the persuasion that the composer of the symphony 
was “ripe for a mad-honse "—at all events not withont incurring the 
risk of being declared by calmer and more impartial judges than himself, 
fit for the very asylum to which he was condemning Beethoven. Other 
symphonies have been produced—among them that of Haydn in B flat, 
No, 8, with the “ obligato” (not * obligato,” as Herr Manns spells it), 
violin part in the jenale, and the seventh (in F) of Herr Niels Gade, 
whose ‘No. 1” (in C minor) elicited such an enthusiastic panegyric from 
Mendelssohn, but who, even in his last and perhaps his best considered 
work, can scarcely be said to have realized the hopes of that generous 
minded patron. 
In the way of overtures Herr Manns has given Weber's Oberon and 
Der Freischiitz, Mendelssohn's Meerstille, Taubert’s Tempest, Gounod’s 
Nonne Sanglante, and Schumann’s Braut von Messina. Of the three 
first-named universally recognized models it is unnecessary to say a 
word. Herr Wilhelm Taubert, one of the two conductors at the Royal 
Opera, Berlin, is about as plodding and about as dry a composer as his 
confederate, Herr Dorn. ‘Arcades ambo! ‘Taubert, according to Herr 
Manns, “is a musical conservative,” and, together with others, has 
helped to keep in check the “great extravagances of the seductive 
Wagner-Liszt doctrine.” Though unable to understand the “seductive” 
nature of that particular doctrine, we cannot but think that half the 
influence it at one time seemed to be acquiring was due to the prevalence 
of laborious dulness, as exhibited in the writings of composers like 
Herren Taubert, and Dorn, who, in their operas (Macbeth and Die 
Niebelungen, for example—to name only two out of many), have afforded 
convincing arguments to Herr Wagner and Co. that something new 
was absolutely wanting, if not exactly what Herr Wagner and Co. were 
ready and willing to prescribe. The overture to The Tempest—we are 
further advised by Herr Manns—“ seems intended to portray the 
sorrowful meditations of the banished Duke of Milan and his final 
triumph over his enemies,” Be it so. The overture to La Nonne 


Sanglante, M. Gounod’s second grand opera (brought out in Paris, ' 


October, 1854), is by no means one of the most attractive works of that 
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eminent composer, who has seldom been less happily inspired than 
while setting to music the dreariest libretto to which the market-name 
of Scribe was, probably, ever alllied. Worthier consideration in all 
respects is the gloomy overture with which Robert Schumann en- 
deayoured to convey his impressions of the terrible play of Schiller, 
The overture to The Bride of Messina is as deeply imbued with the 
spirit of its composer as anything that came from his pen. It exhibits 
the same want of continuous developing power which adverse critics 
persist in laying to his charge, the same vagueness in the melodic out- 
line of the themes, the same monotonous style of instrumentation. 
Nevertheléss, it enchains attention by its intense earnestness from the 
first bar to the last, and not seldom rises to the height of impassioned 
expression. ‘The subject was thoroughly congenial to the melancholy 
brooding mind of Schumann, whose intellectua] aspiration, had it been 
sustained by richness of invention and technical skill in proportion, would 
have placed him in a certain sense nearer to Beethoven than perhaps 
any other composer—the more liberally gifted Schubert not excepted. It 
is the want of plastic, or ereative, power that chiefly stood in Schumann’s 
way; and the profound self-consciousness of that want imparts to his 
music one of its most striking, if not most satisfying, characteristics, 
Yet such a work as the overture to Schiller’s tragedy must always be 
heard with more or less absorbing interest, It exhibits an “ upward- 
striving” that proceeds from a great soul, and an abhorrence of 
commonplace which enlists the sympathies of all who cannot endure 
that art should be desecrated to any trivial or unworthy end, As 
much cannot be said for the purely mechanical and colourless music of 
Herr Franz Lachner, from whose second Suife,in E minor, Herr Manns 
has brought forward specimens in the shape of an Intermezzo and a 
Gigue—accompanied by the ominous threat of giving the whole “at some 
future concert.” The Suite in E minor is of little more value than the 
Suite in D major (No. 1), with which habitual frequenters of these 
concerts have already been favonred. Here is rowing against the stream 
with a vengeance. Better continue to explore the buried treasures of 
the past than have recourse to the feeblest “ revivals” of the present, 
To complete the list of purely orchestral pieces it remains to name a 
selection from Mr. A. 8. Sullivan’s bright and happy music to the Zem- 
pest; a selection from the gorgeous Africaine of Meyerbeer (of course 
including the “Prelude 4 l'unisson ;) and the arrangement, by M. Hector 
Berlioz, of Weber's Invitation & la Valse. 

A chorus being now at hand whenever it may chance to be in request, 
led to two performances of Handel's Acis and Galatea, the second with 
the wind instrument parts of Mozart—as the phrase is, “in their 
integrity.” Miss Edmonds (Galatea), Messrs. G. Perren, M. Smith, 
and Weiss (Acis, Damon, and Polyphemus) undertook the vocal solos on 
each occasion. Miss Edmonds, who made so brilliant a début at Exeter- 
hall, last summer, in the first performance by the Sacred Harmonic 
Society of Mr. Costa’s Naaman, is rapidly justifying the flattering 
things that were said of her on that occasion. It is long since a young 
singer of more decided promise has appeared. At another concert the 
chorus was put to good use in the romantic fantasia of Beethoven, for 
pianoforte, chorus, and orchestra—Madame Arabella Goddard sustaining 
This pleased so much that it is likely to be 
repeated ; and, indeed, Beethoven has written nothing more individual, 
original, or full of quaint and genial fancy. Two movements from 
a pianoforte concerto (with orchestra)—composed and played by Signor 
Li Calsi, of which few would have objected to hear the rest ; a very 
clever fantasia, for pianeforte, with orchestral accompaniments, built 
upon a familiar Scotch melody—the composition of Mr. Silas, who 
himself played the pianoforte part with remarkable spirit and neatness; 
a violin solo, on themes from Rigoletto—composed and performed by 
Herr Doehler, a violinist of more than average abillty ; and ‘Chalberg’s 
fantasia on Lucrezia Borgia, by Madame Arabella Goddard, which 
satisfied the audience so well that they unanimously asked for a repeti- 
tion, make up the not very extensive catalogue of solo performances 
which upto this time have distinguished the seriesof concerts in progress. 
The vocal selections (apart from Acis and the Choral Fantasia) have not 
been marked by any striking novelties. Some pieces from M. Gounod’s 
opera, La Reine de Saba, and two part-songs by Schumann, are all that 
need be singled out—the remainder consisting for the greater part of 
more or less hackneyed pieces. 

The programme of Saturday afternoon included Mozart’s Symphony 
in E flat—the fairest, if the least pretending, of the incomparable 
“ Three,” produced in rapid succession during that prolific year of 
1788; Mendelssohn's fiery overture to Ruy Blas—one of those rare 
examples of a masterpiece inspired by a subject wholly uncongenial to 
the mind of the producer; anda selection from Mr. A. S. Sullivan’s 
graceful music to the ballet entitled ’ Ile Enchantée, This last has 
now a far better chance of being appreciated than while, with curtailed 
proportions, accompanying the movements and gesticulations of dancers 
at the Royal Italian. Opera. ‘The remainder of the programme con- 
sisted of vocal pieces from Don Giovanni, Rigoletto, Faust, &¢.—the 
singérs being Malle. Sarolta, Signer Stagno, and Mr. Santley. As it 
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was Mr, Santley’s last appearance at the Crystal Palace previous to his 
departure for Milan, where. he is engaged for the whole of the winter 
season at the Scala, his singing was listened to with more than ordinary 
interest. ‘That so accomplished an artist should not be induced to 
remain at home, where his genius is thoroughly appreciated, where, 
indeed, his popularity is universal, can hardly. be too much to be 
regretted. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the Saturday Concerts are 
maintaining their repute, for spirit, research, and increasing excellence 
in performance. Such being the case, it is worth consideration whether 
the expense of a few additions to the.“ string” department of the 
orchestra might not be profitably incurred. Nothing else is wanting ta 
strengthen Herr Manns in his position, and establish the concerts as a 
permanent institution no less honourable to the Crystal Palace than 
advantageous to its supporters. 


—o— 


PROFESSOR WYLDE’S LECTURES AT GRESHAM 
COLLEGE. 


FIRST LECTURE ON “ MUSICAL TASTE,” 


IN MICHAELMAS TERM, 1855, 


F The subject of my lecture this evening will be ‘‘ Taste ” in Music, or 
“Musical Taste ;” words which, however rendered, -convey but an 
imperfect idea of that attribute of the mind which, it is universally 
acknowledged, exists, but yet is so imperfectly understood, much less 
clearly defined. that 1 question if (were 1 to leave my subject without 
further analysis) any one would be prepared to admit that a correct 
standard whereby to judge of and define musical taste exists at all. 

It is therefore in an attempt to prove the nature, and define some- 
thing of the character, of that standard, that I shall ask your attention 
this evening. 

In popular phraseolgy, many persons possess taste in music who are 
entirely ignorant of the practical art, or scientific forms, whilst there 
are others who are proficients in both these respects who are still 
pronounced to be totally deficient in musical taste. 

It is also very evident that musical taste manifests itself in some 
persons not only in its apparent spontaniety, but also in itsexhuberance, 
whilst the total absence of this peculiar attribute is so remarkable in 
others, that if we attempt to classify our acquaintanves by their musical 
development we shall readily discover that they resolve themselves into 
persons richly endowed, or wholly deficient, in musical taste; whilst 
between these two extremes, range all the gradations of intermediate 
variety that separate them. 

As to the source of this mental gift, it will be readily discovered 
by observation, that in the general acceptation of the term, taste is a 
natural endowment, or the result of special organization, and though a 
taste for music may not in all cases be strongly developed, yet, if it 
exist at all, though latent in the mind, the slowly refining process of 
musical training and familiarity with the best models of the art, will 
ultimately produce and shape it into that peculiar manifestation of talent 
which we call a fine musical taste, As an evidence that the faculty of 
appreciating the sublime and beautiful in music is a natural endowment, 
I would point to the fact that many accomplished proficients in the 
theory and practice of music are not only void of it, but they are 
abrolutely unconscious of their deficiency, and cannot comprehend that 
they suffer any loss of enjoyment in its absence. 

1 will now proceed to analize my subject, and attempt to define the 
nature of the remarkable gift “ Taste in Music.” 

Its absence or presence as idiosyneracies of certain natures I must ask 
you to receive as admitted facts; its source as a natural rather than an 
acquired faculty you must also allow as indisputable ; for the influence 
of musical training as a developing. process can only be acknowledged 
as effective when nature has supplied the foundation in a musical 
organization to work upon. 

I ask you to admit these points, because to minds of ordinary intelli- 
gence they present no difficulties. It is only when we come to analyze 
the‘ quality of good taste, when an attempt is made to show in what it 
consists, or prove that there is a standard by which it can be judged, 
that unanimity ceases, and we are tuld with the recklesswess of despair 
that we can no more assign a reason for our preferences in music than 
we can assign reasons for the caprices of fashion, the fastidious tastes of 
the epicure, the prejudices which influence us in the choice of our ordinary 
associations, or manifest themselves in the form of antipathies and 
attractions, Now despite the variety of opinion on this point, I venture 
to express my belief that there is a true standard by which all the 
effects that music can produce upon the mind may be judged, and a 
pertectly reasonable analysis of the varying emotions resulting from its 
performance, which we call by the generic title of musical taste, nay 
more, I think that the lack of understanding that exists on this subject 
proceeds from the want of a proper appreciation of the true standard of 
taste in other directions, and its analogical application to music. 





I do not believe taste in music to be a mere caprice, or fashion of the 
hour; I do not deem it an emotion beyond human ken or scientific 
analysis, Taste, in a figurative sense, has been described in its appli- 
cation to general subjects, and it only needs the proof that the analogy 
I have mentioned exists, to apply the descriptions of such writers as 
Burke, Allison and others, on taste in general, to convince ourselves that 
good taste in musie is susceptible of the same definition and the subject 
of the same correct analysis, According to the best authorities, taste in 
a figurative sense can primarily be described as that faculty of the mind 
whereby we perceive whatever is beautiful or sablime in the works of 
nature or true to nature in the works of art. 

This faculty enables us to select among the objects presented to our 
senses those which are the most excellent, commending some to our 
appreciation, and regarding others as repulsive. Taste has thus been 
called an “ internal sense,” and I think with great propriety, as its action 
is in contradistinetion to that of the external senses, pronouncing 
spontaneously upon that which commends itself to the mind as the true 
and beautiful; and admitting, as we all must, that nature is the great 
original of all that is true ~ beautiful, so good taste is the appreciation 
of nature, the recognition of what is grand in science, sublime in art ; 
and the more correctly the mind perceives the approximation of human 
efforts to the noble models of nature, the more surely does it manifest 
the discriminative faculty of taste. 

The Poet, Painter, Sculptor, Essayist and Historian, even the 
Mechanic and the Inventor, no less than the Sage and Philosopher, all 
combine to admit that the grand archetypes of Creation areas perfect in 
beauty as in use, and that the highest’stretch to which the human mind 
can attain in any given direction is that which most critically compre- 
hends, or most faithfully imitates them ; and if standards of excellence 
thus surely exist, in mechanics, in the sciences and all other arts than 
music, can this master key of the human mind, this chord, which strikes 
the finest and purest note in the soul, can this alone be exempt from 
the law of excellence, which defines the perfect in every other depart- 
ment of nature? I think not. 

May I not believe, that fairly understood, it will be found that in 
music as in all other works of art or nature, the power to appreciate 
excellence consists in the exercise of that interior sense which we deem 
to constitute the admirable gift of taste ? 

For a clearer comprehension of the faculty of musical taste, it would 
be well to consider what is the standard upon which that faculty is to 
be exercised, and by which it passes judgment, namely the character 
and office of that which appeals to the taste in the instance of music, 

Music may be said to be the embodiment of ideas in expressive sounds, 
the realization of images by tone, and the incarnation of thoughts in 
the flow of melody, or the combination of harmony, so that music aims 
to depict nature through sound, as truthfully as the poet, painter, 
or sculptor can do through the achievements of their several arts, while 
the faculty of mind which can interpret these so truthfully as to realize 
their approximation to nature is the ‘inner sense” we call “ taste,” 
Let us not however mistake taste in music for mere sensation. 

Any person gifted with the power of hearing can Le sensationally 
affected by music, but it is in the character of that sensation that 
the element of taste is discernable, even as different minds are 
variously affected by the character of a landscape, which, sensationally, 
(that is, through the organs of sight), all behold alike. Some 
there are, who, contemplating the aspects of nature, recognize in 
the grandeur of the heaving ocean, the giant form of the mountain, 
the glory of the setting sun, or the pale beanty of the moon-light 
scenes of beauty which fill their minds with intense admiration 
and stir the secret springs of emotion, while others with the same 
clearness of external vision regard the same objects with cold indifference, 
or pass them by, regardless of their very existence. Who can question 
that the opposite effects produced in these cases, so familiar to each 
one’s experience, results from the quickening of an inner sense, 
which in the one instance linka the objects presented to view in a chain 
of ideas, connecting the forms of creation with their divine author; 
while in others, the external sense of sight alone is moved, the mind is 
dormant and perceives no other relationship to the scene than a percep- 
tion of its physical character. Analogically speaking, the various effects 
of music on various minds produce exactly similar results 3, sensation- 
ally, the mere sounds appeal to each alike, but to the interior sense of 
one class of minds ideas are perceived, pictures recognised, scenes con- 
jured up, embodiments of thought discovered in every phraze, and it is 
in the faculty of thus appreciating music, and interpreting its character 
and meaning, that the true secret of its charm lies, and a world of 
almost indescribable enjoyment is opened up, which constitutes the gift 
of musical taste; and yet, for the lack of this gift, there are others to 
whom this realm of delight is closed, who listen to the very music 
that is capable of calling forth such emotions, with scarcely any percep- 
tion that it differs from the ordinary sounds of routine life; or they 
realise in the whole composition nothing more than a subject for 
criticism of its external form. 
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Another evidence of the fact that the appreciation of music, or 
musical taste, depends upon a condition of mind, is to be found in the 
universal popularity of national music; a class of composition which, 
entirely irrespective of its scientific merits, appeals invariably to the 
sentiments of patriotism, or association of ideas connected with it. As 
an illustration of that fact, take the famous Marseillaise Hymn of 
« Rouget de Lisle.” Thrilling as the effect of this composition is to 
the mind of a Frenchman, imbued with the spirit of the idea which it 
embodies, its performance fails to elicit in anything like an equal degree 
the same emotion in the mind of any rival nationality; and thus even 
in the most familiar appeals which music makes to the mind, we dis- 
cover that its charm consists in the concatenation of mental conditions 
favorable to the perception of ideas through sound, or the incarnation 
of thoughts we delight in cherishing. Thus as regards the admiration 
every one feels for Scotch, Irish and Welsh music; unless we are 
prepared to prove that as musical compositions the national music of 
those countries is peculiarly excellent, upon what other grounds than 
those to which I have referred the merits of such works can their 
excellence be attributed? From a scientific analysis of the national 
music of various countries, I think it can be affirmed with safety that 
the merit which such music possesses is that of conjuring up a train of 
thought, of a highly emotional character; rendering every peculiarity 
of their rythmical movement suggestive of ideas which find a response 
in the patriotic heart, and moderately imaginative mind. 

I will now show how some of the great works of the classical composers 
appeal to the “ internal sense.” ‘To be more particularly definite, I will 
take the introduction to Haydn’s oratorio of the Creation and analyze 
the effect produced ; for it is a work which appeals to the internal sense 
in a remarkable manner; for who that possesses this gift can fail to 
perceive that the entire epic of creation floated through the mind of the 
composer, and that his conception realized the stupendous idea of 
chaos and void, giving birth to a new system, in which order and 
exquisite form reigned paramount. To ordinary listeners such music 
has but little charm, but to those gifted with the faculty of ‘* Taste,” 
Haydn's sublime thoughts are pourtrayed in his music, and clothed 
with sounds which carry us through the awful gloom of primeval 
night into the glorious light of a newly created day, and through the 
splendour of the first starlight night of earth’s planetary existence; 
makes us conversant with the whole history of man’s primal state and 
being. 

I Sap there are minds who can render such an interpretation of this 
composition, and it is to such that the inestimable gift ot ‘True Taste” 
belongs, while it is only to such that the interpretation I have attempted 
to describe is possible. 

A similiar condition of mind is absolutely necessary to appreciate in 
its entirety a work which 1 am happy to say is becoming generally 
popular, I mean Spohr’s symphony entitled “The Power of Sound.” 
There are many parts of this work which make a direct appeal to an 
auditory endowed with but a small amount of musical intelligence, but 
there are other parts which can cnly be appreciated by those endowed 
with « Taste ;” parts which appeal to the “Inner sense ;” for instance 
the opening movement, descriptive of the awakening of nature from 
silence into the glorious harmonies of sound. When the internal sense 
of the auditor is sufficiently awakened, or cultured, so as to appreciate 
the true meaning of this composition, the mind of the poet floats through 
every phrase of the music, and the thoughts involuntarily shape them- 
selves into the words. 

In loneliness the young world lay, 

Amid Spring’s vernal glow; 
Man unenlightened trod his way 

Its silent pictures through ; 
Wild impulse still his only guide, 

His heart as yet unstrung, 
For him love’s language was untried, 

And nature had no tongue. 
Almighty goodness now the spell unbound, 
And breathed into the human breast in sound! 
Love found a voice, its magic to express, 
And whispered in man’s heart its power to bless. 
The nightingale her greeting chaunted nigh, 
The forest murmured forth its harmony ; 
Zephyr first waked the sigh within his breast, 
The purling fountain lulled him into rest. 


Now the music of the opening movement of this symphony, although 
so pregnant with ideas to the highly developed mind, is so slightly 
sensational in its character, that upon many persons it produces no other 
effect than a realization of its being a mere introductory movement, to 
which no special meaning is at all designed. 

The last and most striking evidence I shall cite of the internal nature 
of “ Musical Taste” is to be found in considering the deeply emotional 
effect of religious music, as it affects those who have their minds 





awakened to the influence of religion, and those from whom that 
influence has been withheld. So sensational are parts of Handel’s 
oratorios (for instance, the choruses in the Messiah, Israel in Egypt and 
other works), that the Christian and the Pagan can alike be affected by 
them; but thereare other parts which appeal only toa Christian sentiment 
and require (in order to be appreciated) that the mind be embued with 
a certain religious fervor. ‘l'ake, for instance, the air, ‘‘ He was despised 
and rejected of men.” ‘To the devout Christian, this simple sentence 
alone embodies the most profoundly touching sentiment of religious 
belief; indeed the whole oratorio conveys to the Christian auditor the 
stupendous ideas of divine love, human redemption, infinite perfection in 
life and infinite mercy in death ; it appeals to the deepest of all human 
emotions, the religious element, and the finest of all perceptive faculties, 
viz., musical taste.” Its popularity therefore is easily accounted for, 
without any exercise of judgment, although the judgment is at the same 
time perfectly satisfied, and as its causes of popularity are defined, it is 
made equally apparent by the fact that many parts would fall flat and 
meaningless, perhaps even irksome upon the ear of a Budhist or Maho- 
metan. 

I must now conclude my observations. I trust that you have been 
able to follow me in the opinion I have expressed, that experience, obser- 
vation, analysis, and the analogical application of well marked definitions 
of taste in other directions, all prove that musical taste isa fine and ex- 
quisite endowment of nature, an awakening of an internal sense, upon 
whose keen or blunt sensibility depends the effect which music produces 
on the mind, stimulating it to painful or pleasurable emotions, and 
discovering the true, beautiful and sublime nature, represented in 
musical art. 

It remains then for me to add my conviction that though no process 
of musical training, not even a life-long familiarity with noble and 
suggestive models of musical excellence, can create the faculty in the 
mind of “ fine taste ” where nature has not originally bestowed it, but that 
there are legitimate and successful methods of culturing aud improving 
the gift, and that wherever it really exists in latent though undeveloped 
power, such a process cannot fail to exalt the crudest elements of musi- 
cal genius into the inestimable gift of a refined and discriminating 
“ musical taste.” 





Soutusea.—From a Correspondent.—The musical public of 
Southsea had a splendid treat on Wednesday evening (Nov. 29), 
when Madame Arabella Goddard gave a ‘** Pianoforte Recital” at 
the Assembly Rooms, Portland Hotel, assisted by Mrs. George 
Dolby as vocalist. The concert was organised by Mr. C. J. Mew, 
our spirited local entrepreneur. The attendance was very large, and 
composed of the “élite” of the town and neighbourhood. ‘The 
eres was rich and varied. The first part included 

eethoven’s Andante in F, specimens of Kalkbrenner, Moscheles 
and Chopin (the first a reverie, called La Femme du Marin, the 
Etude “ on the black keys ” (in G flat), and Handel’s ‘‘ Harmonious 
Blacksmith ” (loudly redemanded). ‘The second part began with 
J. L. Dussek’s magnificent solo sonata, L’Invocation, which 
Madame Goddard has so recently introduced at the Monday 
Popular Concerts. A finer example of classical pianoforte-playing 
than Madame Goddard’s performance of this very long, very in- 
teresting and very difficult work, has rarely been listened. During 
the impressive adagio a feather might have been heard to drop, so 
entirely was the audience absorbed by the music they were hearing. 
In the first allegro, the minuet (in ‘ canon”), the trio, and the 
finale, ‘the fingers that never fail” ran over the keys with a 
delicacy and lightness all the more extraordinary when accompanied 
by such depth and artfully varied shades of tone. ‘Then the instru- 
ment was one of those noble “‘grands” of Broadwood, a single 
sound from which is in itself, to musical ears, a luxury. The 
Invocation, in short, created an impression not to be effaced. That 
‘* Home, sweet home” (Thalberg)—the last piece in the programme 
—was played to perfection, and encored unanimously, I need 
scarcely add. ‘The songs introduced by Mrs. Dolby (from Haydn, 
Schubert and Balfe), were charmingly given and much admired. 
The concert was altogether a brilliant success, and Madame 
Goddard’s next visit to Southsea will be anxiously looked forward 
to. DILETTANTE. 
Tue Cuora Fanrasta.—The performance of the “ Choral Fantasia’ 
of Beethoven, which was the feature of the concert of Saturday last, at” 
the Crystal Palace, was as good as it could have been in all points but 
one—Mr, Mann’s chorus was too weak to give due importance to the 
vocal part of the finale. The concert-room being now larger than ever 
—it holds, we believe, some 3,500 people—a larger chorus is wanted. 
As for Madame Goddard’s share in the performance, it was the perfection 
of pianoforte playing.— Reader, Nov. 18. 
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Comoe ae a Correspondent.)—Madame Arabella 
Goddard has been delighting amateurs here with one of her most 
interesting and instructive * Recitals” of pianoforte music, classical 
and modern. A more fashionable and “ distingué” audience never 
assembled in our music-room. I need not cite the programme in 
extenso, 28 most of the pieces it comprised have been included in 
other performances of which your country co ndents from 
here and from there have rendered you glowing accounts. Enough 
that Madame Goddard's playing was as refined and expressive as it 
was brilliant. Every piece was listened to with rapt attention, and, 
in spite of the ont pene of “ beauty” among the audi- 
ence, heartily applauded. No less than three pieces Were asked for 
again—viz: the Rondo Capricciosoin E minor of Mendelssohn, the 
last movement of Beethoven's Sonata, Op. 26 (with the Funeral 
March), and the difficult and wonderfully showy fantasia of Thal- 
berg on Lucrezia Borgia, The gifted lady, however, only acknow- 
ledged the first two encores by returning to the orchestra, and bow- 
ing to her admirers. In the last instance, indeed, they would 
take no denial, and so Madame Goddard sat down to the piano- 
forte, and enchanted them with her favorite ‘‘ Home, sweet home ” 
—her’s certainly as much as Thalberg’s, seeing how much she has 
done to make it everywhere popular, Mrs. p Toc Dolby varied 
the programme most agreeably with songs between each two piano- 
forte pieces. L. M. 
Mr. W. H. Harrison.—We are much pleased to inform our 
readers that this great and deserving favourite of the public has 
entirely recovered from his long and severe illness, and that he will 
sing this evening—the first time for several months—at Madam Ida 
Kriiger’s concert in Westbourne Hall, Bayswater. 


Mr. H. Corri, who has been so seriously indisposed as to 
necessitate the temporary secession from the post he zealously 


occupies at the Royal English Opera, is, under careful medical 
treatment, rapidly convalescing. 

Mr. Acuinar’s Matinegs.—The following was the programme of 
Mr, Aguilar’s last performance of pianoforte music last Wednesday :— 
Sonata Pathetique-—Aguilar; Ophelia (Romance)—Aguilar; L’Invitation 

ur la valse—Weber ; Dans les Bois—Heller ; “‘ The stars are brightly 

ming ” (transcription)—Aguilar ; Fantasie Impromptu, Nocturne “ 11 
Lamento” and Polonaise in A—Chopin ; Lieder ohne Worte—Mendels- 
sohn; Fantaisie on Faust—Aguilar; Recreation, Frolic—Alfred Holmes ; 
Evening (Romance), “Couleur de Rose” (galop brillant)—Aguilar. 
The rooms were quite full. 

Tue Great Sr, James’s Haut has been engaged by a party known as 
the Alleghanian Vocalists and Bell performers. They have been 
organized for upwards of 19 years, and have gained a celebrity and 
reputation in almost every quarter of the globe, and are now completing 
a four year tour round the world. We are glad to hear our old friend 
Nimmo will be at his post as their Acting Manager, having terminated 
his engagement with the Great Wizard of the North. 

Wootwicu.—Mr. Whome's Choral Society gave a performance of 
“The May Queen,” and ‘Lay of the Bell,” at the ‘l'own Hall, on 
Monday, Nov. 27th, which passed off most successfully. The daughter 
of the conductor undertook the soprano part, the others being filled by 
Madame Helen Percy, Mr. Wilbye Cooper and Mr. Lewis Thomas. 
Ihe latter gentleman received an encore in “ "T'is jolly to hunt.” The 
room was well filled. 

)unpre.—The second of the Saturday Evening Concerts was given 
last week in the Ball Room, Music Hall Buildings. ‘The audience on 
Saturday evening, while not less select, was more enthusiastic than on 
the previous occasion. The artists were Mr. Weiss, Miss M. Baxter, 
Mr. Harry Clifton, and Master G. S. Mackay. ‘The accompanist was 
Mrs, Ersser. In the course of the evening the Secretary—Mr. John 
Crombie—intimated that the concerts would now continue regularly 
every saturday ; while, should the finances permit, one or two might 
be held after the date given as the close of the season —Dundee Adver- 
tiser, Nov. 28. 

Cuatuam Lecture Hatt.—An evening concert was given on Tuesday 
last under the direction of Mr, Norman, being the concluding musical 
entertainment contained in the quarterly list of the Mechanic's Institute. 
The artists were, Miss Jenkins (a young soprano of ability, I nzed 
scarcely add, English), Madame Suter, Mr. Richard Lansmere, Mr. 
‘Taylor and Mr. Norman, who contributed a pianoforte solo to the pro- 
gramme. ‘The concert was largely attended and gave great satisfac- 
tion.—R. E. G. 

Dustin.—Mr. J. L. Toole has been performing with great success at 
the Theatre Royal. His Caleb Plummer in “The Cricket on the 
hearth ” is pronounced by the oldest play-goers of the Irish Metropolis 
to be the most perfect and finished seen for years, fully 
realizing the creation of Charles Dickens. 





Mews. From Paris.—The father of M. Bagier, director of the 
Italian Opera, died a few days since at the advanced age of ninety- 
two.—M. Mohr, the chief d'’orchestra of the band of the Guides 
Regiment, died on the 25th of last month, in the sixty-fourth year 
of his age—M. Leopold de Meyer, the “ lion-pianist,” has arrived 
in Paris, and intends to remain throughout the winter —On Dit— 
Signor Verdi has just completed his new opera founded ou Shake- 
speare’s Homeo and Juliet.—Donizetti’s Poliuto has been produced 
at the Italiens, Madame Penco and Signor Fraschini sustaining the 
principal parts.—The new theatre, the Fantaisies-Parisiennes, 
situated in the Boulevard des Italiens, was opened on Saturday, 
The salle was greatly admired. There was a large crowd and 
brilliant attendance.—SHark. 

Moute. Liesuart at M. Jutvien’s Conceats at Binwineuam.— 
Malle. Liebhart has made great advances in her art since we last heard 
her in Birmingham. Her voice has rounded and strengthened amaz- 
ingly, and the unpleasant vibrato with which it was once afflicted has 
virtually disappeared. A more fascinating songstress has not been heard 
here for many a day. Verdi's “ Ah fors e lui,” though well adapted to 
her voice, is not so well fitted to her style as other pieces we could 
mention, but it was executed with so much fervor and brilliancy as to 
elicit an enthusiastic recall. On complying with this flattering sum- 
mons, Mdlle. Liebhart substituted for her former selection, the Scotch 
ballad, “ Within a mile of Edinbro’,” which she certainly sings with a 
grace, archuess, and dramatic spirit unrivalled by any other vocalist of 
the day. The Liebhart polka, at a subsequent period, afforded scope 
for brilliant vocalization, of which our musical readers will easily 
imagine how she availed herself. Altogether, Mdlle. Liebhart made 
such a decided “hit,” that by virtue alone of her co-operation the 
success of the undertaking may be deemed assured.— Birmingham Daily 
Post. 





MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 
Metzier anp Co.— How lovely are the habitations,” anthem.—‘ Give to the 
Lord,” anthem.—“ There is an hour,” feur part song. Composed by Cuaries 
SaLaman, 








Adhertisements, 


DR. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE, 
For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 
H4s maintained its high character for a quarter of a 


century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani 
Lablache; and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues 
No Vocalist or public speaker should be without it. To be obtained of al 
Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


WAGNER'S “TANNHAUSER.’ 


Sosc— O STAR OF EVE.” 2s, 6d. 
Taio—* WHEN HOPE'S BRIGHT FLOWERS,” arranged from the celebrated 
“PILGRIMS CHORUS.” 2s. 
FAVORITE AIRS FOR THE PIANANFORTE. 
Arranged by W. Cuatmens Masters. Price 5s. 
Lamporn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond Street, 


SONGS FOR CHRISTMAS. 


“THE CHRISTMAS ROSE.” 

By Love.t Patups, 2s. 6d. 
“CHRISTMAS TIME HAS COME AGAIN.” 
By G. F. Nevitis, 33. 

“OQ LOVELY VOICES FROM THE SKY.” 
Christmas Carol for 4 voices (soprano, alto, tenor, and bass). 

By G. W. Hamucsp. 33s, 

London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent Street. 


NEW SONG FOR CHRISTMAS. 
LETTY LORNE. 


“The Christmas log blazed on the hearth, 

Some twenty years agone, 
And I sat in the Ingle Nook, 

Beside sweet Letty Lorne.” 

THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 
GEORGE PERREN. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncans Davisoy and Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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Just Published. Price 3s, 
NEW BALLAD, 


“MARY OF THE ISLE,” 
By WILLIAM BROCK, 


London; Jerrerys, Soho Square. 


THERE I§ NO FLOCK. 


NEW SONG ARRANGED FROM BEETHOVEN. 
Words by 
LONGFELLOW. 

Price 2s. 6d. 


Published by Rosgrt Cocks and Co., New Burlington Street 


OBERT COCKS ANP CO.’S LIST OF MUSICAL 


PRESENTS (400 bound volumes) may be-had gratis and post free. 


FRED. GODFREY’'S NEW DANCE MUSIC. 
ye COLDSTREAM GUARDS’ WALTZ for Piano. 


4s, A. F, Goprrey. 

THE GUARDS’ GALOP. For Plano. 2s. 6d. Py Henny Prince. 

THE ASSEMBLEE GALOP. For Piano. 3s. By D. Goprr«y. 

UNITED SERVICE QUADRILLE, Piano Solo, ditto duets, each 4s.; ditto, 
orchestra, 38s. By A. F. Goprrey. 

UNITED SERVICE GALOP. For Piano. 3s. By A. F. Goprrey, 

UNITED SERVICE WALTZ. For Piano. 4s, A. F. Goprrey, 

All at half-price, with an extra stamp to each for postage. 


OLLY OLD FRIENDS’ QUADRILLES, Piano Solo, 
and Duets, 4s, each, The ‘ Awfully good Polka," for Piano. 3s. 
London: Rosert Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street, 


ACRED STRAINS.—The Words by the Rev. Dr. 
Worpswortu, of Westminster Abbey, the Musi¢ composed and arranged for 
one or more voices by Ropert Stroman, Mus. Bac., Oxon.—I think highly of your 
tunes. I think better of them than of almost any new ones [ have seen. They show, 
I think, great jadgment in theircomposition, 1am reaily pleased with them."—Dr. 
Wesley. No. 1. Sunday Hymn, 
2. Wedding Hymn, 
3. The Lilies. 
. “ There was of old a place,” 
. “Nearer to Thee.” 
» 6. “Hallelujah, Amen.” 
Six numbers in one book, nett, 2s. Appison, Regent Street; or of the Compoger 
Welshpool, 














MUSICAL VIGNETTE FOR THE PIANOFORTE,. 
(OTHE SUN'S LAST RAY,’ 


JULES BRISSAC. 


“ The following beautiful and highly suggestive lines from Byron head the first 
page of this aptly styled “ Musical Vignette,” and would appear to have given 
rise to the elegant musical ideas which follow:— 

“ When the last sunshine of expiring day 
In summer's twilight weeps itself away, 
Who hath not felt the softness of the hour 
Sink on the heart, as dew along the flower?” 

“ The piece, an andante in F major, consists of @ very sweet and expressive 
melody, laid in the tenor part of the instrument, the left hand crossing the right 
with a light accompaniment, which, after an easy, natural progression into the 
key of A minor, is repeated, this time an octave higher, with an accompaniment 
of semiquavers. The same melody then again appears in the lower register, and 
is now accompanied by delicate arpeggi in triplets; and the third verse, as it were, 
of the song is supplemented by an effective coda, which is im perfect keeping with 
the rest. ‘Thus, simple as this little piece is in its construction, it is nevertheless 
extremely telling in its effect, and will, or we are much mistaken, prove quite a 
drawing-room success."—T7he Queen, Sept. 30th. 

Published by Hutcuixes & Romer, 9, Conduit Street, 


OULD YOU GAIN A MAIDEN’S HEART. 
Madrigal, By Ropert Stoman, Mus. Bac, Oxon, Dedicated, by per- 
mission, to Mr. H. Leslie's Choir, 

“To write a good madrigal is no easy task. In addition to genius and feeling, it 
demands a large amount of musical scholarship; and so perfect are the models of this 
class of composition—the Italian and English madrigals of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, the Augustan age of pure vocal harmony—that the production of a 
madrigal like those of Marenzio «r Wilbye, has been said to be as arduous as an 
attempt to rival a statue of Praxiteles or Phidias: . . . . Mr. Sloman's music 
has a relish of the o den time. ding] lodi 








The separate parts are gl , and 
the effect produced by their eombination is tull and rich, while there is not a speck 
upon the transparent clearness of the harmony. Altogether this is a charming 
madr.gal, and does honour to its author.”—T7he Press. 

* At the present time there are many families who have musical mectings at home 
one or twice during the month, and to these we recommend this charming madrigal." 
— The Ladies’ Treasury. 

Price, nett, 1s, ; or the fuur separate parts, 1s, Appison and Co., Regent Street; 
or of the Composer, Welshpool. 


WILD HIS-STORY.—An Ixuustratep Comic Cant 
By Caarves HAL. 

«There is no such a thing as Chants.—Zdinburgh Review. ‘ Finest moral out.— 
Educational Monitor, * I take it."—Philosophical Mother. ‘1 chants it."—Popular 
Singer, “ The illustrations are quite worthy of re ae Arts Register. 
“This song ought to immortalize its composer.”"—That's 

Hopwoop & Crew, 42, New Bond Street. 








VANQUISHED 
BANNER. 


A SONG OF THE SOUTH. 


THE WORDS BY OMEGA. 
THE MUSIC BY 


HENRY SMART. 


PRICE 8s. 




















Fort that banner, for ’tis weary, 

Round its staff ’tis drooping, dreary, 
Furl it, fold it, it is best ; 

For there’s not a man to wave it, 

And there’s not a sword to save it, 
Furl it, fold it, let it rest. 


Furl that banner, torn and tattered, 

For the valiant hosts are scattered, 
Over whom it floated high, 

Oh ’tis hard for us to fold it, 

Hard to think there’s none to hold it, 
Furl it, fold it, with a sigh, 


Furl that banner, furl it sadly, 

Once six millions wildly, madly, 

Deemed it would for ever wave, _ 

Deemed that foeman’s steel could never 

Hearts entwined like their’s dissever 5 
Furl it o’er their freedom’s grave. 


Furl that banner, hands that bore it, 

Hearts that fondly did adore it, 
Cold and dead are lying low ; 

Let it not in dust be trailing, 

While around it sounds the wailing 
Of a people in their woe. 


Furl that banner, true ’tis gory, 
But ’tis. wreathed around with glory, 
Though its folds in dust now lie ; 
For its fame in history’s pages 
Shall go sounding forth to ages— 
Furl it, fold it, ’twill not die. 
Furl that banner, softly, slowly, 
Furl it gently, it is holy, 
For it droops above the dead. 
Touch it not, unfurl it never, 
Let it rest there, furled for ever, 
For its people’s hopes are fled. 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 


18, HANOVER SQUARE. 
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METZLER & C0'S : LIST 


NEW AND. POPULAR: 


PIANOFORTE. MUSIC. 


ASCHER. 


. 
SOUVENIR THEATRAL . 0 


CH, FONTAIN kL 
BLUE-BELL. Mazurka de Salon . 
MAY-DAY. Valse Brillante . 
SWING SONG. 38rd Edition . 


STEPHEN GLOVER, 
A MOUNTAIN MELODY . 
MORNING RAYS. 


THE NUN’S DREAM . 
_ Beautifully Mustrated in Colors. 


LA PIQUANTE. Valse Brillante . 
LARA. Transcription . ‘ 
SILVER MOONLIGHT. Transcription ‘ 


MADAME OURY. 
DANISH AIRS 
SPANISH AIRS . 
WELSH MELODIES . 
NATIONAL AIRS OF ENGLAND 
LARA. Fantasia . . ‘ 
MASANIELLO. Grand Meningie : 


G. A. OSBORNE, 


LARA. Fantasia . 


BRINLEY RICHARDS 
FOREST FLOWERS. 
BONNIE BESSIE LEE, Transcription . 
CASTLES IN THE AIR. dbo. 
ARABSONG . . «dbo. 
LISY/NING MOTHER . do, 


EDOUARD DE PARIS. | 


AZALIA. Marche Brillant 


THALBERG. 


LUCREZIA BORGIA .. 
AUF FLUGELN DES GESANGES 
FERDINAND CORTES. 


MHTZLHR & CO., 
35, 36,37, & 38, Great Marlborough Street, 


LONDON, W., 
AND 


55, King’s Road, Brighton. 





























LIST OF 


Helo and Popular 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER'S 


DANCE MUSIC 





QUADRILLES, 


THE PLOUGHBOY (Just ready). ©. Goprrer 4 0 
KING OF DIAMONDS. . « C.Jouxson 4 0 
LONDON SEASON . .  . C.Goprrey 40 
ROYAL STUART 3 .  W.H. Caticorr 4 0 
LITTLE BO-PEEP . , - ROsSENMULLER 2 0) 
LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD . ea 
SHAMROCK... . .> . . J. Wass 


LANCERS. 


THE IRRESISTIBLE . .  . D.Goprrey 4.0 


SOLO. 


THE ORIGINAL. . . . 30 


WALTZES,. 


THE ATHOLE (Just ready) . . C.Goprrey 4 0 
DAWN OF LOVE. « .~. é 40 
LONDON SEASON F , na 40 
QUEEN OF MAY. . : C. H. Marriott 4 0 


POLKAS. 


THE DOT. 7 ! ; . C. BLoe -30 
THE FROST. ‘ ; * - MINNIE. -80 
THE PUNCH POLKA , . - Coorme . ~8@ 


GALOPS. 


SPARKLING MOSELLE . . C, Goprrer. 4 0 
LONDON SEASON d 2 - -40 
PURITAN’S DAUGHTER .. . C.Coore .40 
WILD GIRL . E : .  « R.F. Harvey. 3 0 





HUTCHINGS AND ROMER, 
9, Conduit Street, Regent Sireet, 


DUET. 
&. D. 
40 
5 0 
40 
40 


W, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
HESSE’S ORGAN BOOK. 


In a few days will be ready, one vol., (85 pp.) limp cloth, price 6s, 


HESSE’S ORGAN. BOOK, 


Being a Collection of all the most celebrated Original Compositions, 
Variations, Fugues, Preludes, and Voluntaries, composed 


FOR THE ORGAN, 





BY 


ADOLPH HESSE. 


EDITED BY 


DR. STEGGALL. 





Also, uniform with the above, and now ready, 


WELY’S OFFERTOIRES 


FOR THE ORGAN, OP. 35. 


The Six Books in one volume, cloth, price 6s. 





Also, a small book, cloth, price 2s. 6d., 


HENRY SMART'S 


FIFTY INTERLUDES 


FOR THE ORGAN. 





BOOSEY & CO’S 


CHURCH SERVICES, 


COMPLETE FOR MORNING AND EVENING. 
A New Edition, beautifully printed, demy 4to, 6d. each :-— 
1. JACKSON, in F. 4. KING, in F, 
2. JACKSON, in E flat. 5. EBDON, in C. 
$8. BOYCE and ARNOLD. 


LOGIER’S SYSTEM. 


NEW EDITION, REDUCED TO 10s. 6p. 


STRING BANDS. 


SAUNDER'S PLAIN DIRECTIONS for Scoring for Septett and 
Small Orchestra, with numerous examples, Price 2s, 6d, 


A LIEDERKRANZ, 


A Garland of Songs, or English Liederkranz. 
EDITED BY THE REV. C. S. BERK 
ted 


A collection of Fifty Hymns, and easy Four-part Songs, adap 
to popular melodies, with words of a pure and unobjectionable 
character, suitable for Village or School use. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 

















BOOSEY & CO., 28, HOLLES STREET, 


D) ALBERTS 
N E W 
Dance Music 


“Sicily Quadrille,” 


ILLUSTRATED IN COLOURS. 


Price 4s, 


“Twilight Dreams” 
Waltz, 


ILLUSTRATED IN COLOURS. 


Price 4s, 


“Home, Sweet Home” 
Waltz, 


ILLUSTRATED IN COLOURS. 


Price 4s. 








CHAPPELL & CO, 


00, NEW BOND STREET. 
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